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ABSTRACT 

The t\ao issues of the journal "Rural Libraries" for 
1990 contain a total of seven articles. "Cooperation and Rurrl 
Libraries r" by Jackie Schmitt, reports on a nationwide survey of 119 
rural libraries' participation in intrastate library cooperatives. 
"Rural Public Library Service to Native Americans," by Susan 
Hollaran, outlines strategies for the rural librarian developing an 
outreach program to serve American Indian communities. "Black 
Illiteracy in the Rural South," by Evelyn Wesman, reviews information 
on rates of functional illiteracy among rural black Southerners and 
describes two successful rural literacy programs. "The Rural 
Environment's Effects on Library Service: A Consultant's 
Perspective," by Gardner C. Hanks, discusses rural population traits 
relevant to the library consultant, as well as characteristics of 
libraries and librarians in seven types of small towns. "Planning 
Multitype Services in a Rural Environment," by Annabel K. Stephens 
and Kathryn D. Wright, reports on a survey assessing the needs and 
priorities of the 41 member libraries in a cooperative multitype 
library system in southeast Alabama. "Strategic Planning for Rural 
Libraries: A California Case," by James I. Grieshop and Phelan R. 
Fretz, describes four community assessment methods in the strategic 
planning process used by che Yolo County (California) Library System. 
"Adolescent Reading: A Study of Twelve Rural Pennsylvania Towns ," by 
Harold W. Willits and Fern K. Willits, reports on a survey of the 
reading habits of 3,294 8th and 11th graders. (SV) 
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COOPERATION AND RURAL LIBRARIES 



Jackie Sdumtt 

Head. Reference Deportment 

Parkerebuig and Wood County Public library 

Parkersbuif, Wett Vupnia 

Introduclkn 

The term **coopexatiQn'* as used in the 6eld of Ubrarianship is diwrse both 
in meanii^ and in connotation. While it would oertainly be difficult to quantify 
and analyze the subjective "cooperative mindaet" that appears to be present in 
many penona working in the fidd, it is possible to study what types of fibraiy 
seivioea hav* ben added in bbraiies as a resuh of oooperatm activitiea and 
how libraiy personnsl respond to specific questions about these activities. 

In reviewiic the professional literature that eiplores bbrsiy cooperation, 
this author could find no evidence of an attempt to conduct a nationwide survey 
that asked librarians the types of seivioes or resources that are added or 
enhanced as a result of cooperative activities and how satisfied librarians are 
with their libraries' partiapataon in cooperative activities. Hierefore, this 
author chose to ooivluct a hbraiy survey of this type. In order to bmit the 
scope of the researdi. the survey was sent specifically to rural public Hbraiy 
directors who are admimstraton of libraries participating in yX least one 
cooperative group that is not multi-state. This giXHip could be cpDed a "system," 
a "network," a "consortia," or any other name as long as it is a cooperative 
group that is not multi-state 'Diis author uses the term "rural pubhc libraiy" 
to designate a pubbc libraiy that is in a population center of 25,000 or fewer 
persons; this is the working definition of "rural" that is used by the Center for 
the Study uf Rural librarianahip at Clarion University of Pennsylvania,* Hie 
methodology and results of this survey, along with summarization and 
conclusions, constitute the latter part of this paper. In addition, this author fdt 
that It wouki be helpful to also present an introductory overview of the 
professional literature dealing with library cooperation (and particulariy that 
literature which specifically discusses, or is relevant to, the rural public library) 
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before pmentiof the mxnmy dtta. By doing thtt it is hoped tivt mm of the 
oiiniane and wmer ch of penone publiihed in the area of iibivj ooopmtiQa 
an be oomparad with ease to tlw data collected by this author. 

Overview of the Rgfaaafln el LitemtuHi 

The professional Hterature of Hbraiy cooperation that tfab author 
omulted was fraught with recurring themes. One of these tlwnee a "Udt 
versus fantasy^ oonoem seuns very prevalent in Kbraiy cooperation literature. 
A oomparativcXy eeriy iOuetration of this concern ai^jeared in the praAeaional 
Hmture in 1965. Ralph R Shaw, a ptofesaor of libreiy asrvioe at the 
Umversity of Hawaii* preeented a paper entitled "The Fonn and tue Substance" 
at the 1964 Michigan Lifaraiy Association conference. In this paper (which is 
reprinted in the Februaiy 1, 1965 issue of Library Journal^ he uses the idee of 
hlwaiy cooperation as one eiample of the libiary pn)fession's tendency to 
assume that certain activities are 'automatically okay" without anyone doii« 
scientific research or revier/ing research already completul. He *TjiUmt how a 
doctoral candidate's research of three types of cooperative storace-an activity 
deemed "okay" the Kbraiy profession-could not find any fecU lo prove the 
enstenoe of the supposed advantages of cooperative storage that the Kbrary 
profession had already agreed had existed.' In addition, Stmw writes ths 
fi^owing about the fonnation of laiger library units" through interfibraiy 
cooperation: 

^mlarty, we have in process a great wave of devriopiAvit of lanir 
hlxary uniU through interiibraiy oooperation...DD we .«ve my oUeotiva 
?IZi!?"u.^L^t." "^y^* the best way to acliim.^..o4ecdvi^ 
Obviously not But this wiD not slop the flood. The inSewo^ 
cooperation serves to blank out our intaCactual ciradU andMJatvaa flKt 
helpless against the okay woitl.» -wimJ-vw net 

This "fact versus fimtaqr" conoem alao ansts amocHT more oontsraporBiy 
persons in the field. Pktrida Glass Scfaumtn, President of Ksil^&buroan 
PuUishers, feels that fibnrians hold ths feOowii^ three "myths" about ttmy 
networks: 1. Networks save hbraries money; ^ Networto mmm tht 
•bureaucratic strurture" of hbraries. and; 3. Netwoilu ovamt "fcasrtore" 
among Kbraries.* Schuman states that "...there is no evidenea of avmO oosC 
savings because of networks..." and, although ihs haHevas that Hrfsrify oostf 
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may be eliminating Mine of the lavingi, she also statee that "...baacally, 
however, moet Hbrariee joined networks with eome naive aieumptione about cost 

accounting and techndogy.*** Sdiuman alio that participation in a 

netw<nrk usually creates an additional i^espo n a b lKty finr the Ubrazy staff and 
sdminiBtrBtors to train both staff and petrana in the uses of the new and 
different types of resources newly available to the library. Schuman refers to 
the research of Sara Fine, a p^ydiologist and professor at ths Uuivenity of 
PitUmri^'s School of Library and Information Science, who found that Hbraiy 
staff must accept a cooperative system before library patrons will and that a 
positive attitude about the system, thorough tnining of library staff, and open 
conununication among administrators azui staff about changes that are oooirring 
can help to insure the success of the cooperative systenL* Schuman's third 
myth-the belief that networks ccji he^ to overcome "barriers" among 
libraries-is mentioned numerous times in the libiaiy cooperation 
literatare. Sdiuman speaks of "ownership to access" attitudes arvl praises 
networks for teanng down some of the riisouroe "ownership" attitude barriers 
and changing them mto attitudes of "availabiUty." However, she warns that the 
chaiging of fees, feelings of prestige, postage charges, and firagmentations amor)g 
types of libraries and librarians continue to act as barriers that impede access. 
In addition, Schuman maintains that hbranes must not be making much 
progress in getting resources to needy patrons because mterlibrary loan 
circulation statistics constitute less than 2% of all library circulations ^ 

'Hiere may be no other person m the fiekl quite as aggressive in 
expressing his views on hbraiy cooperation as is "niomas H Ballard, former 
director of the Plainfield (New Jersey) Public Library. Ballard is the author of 
the 1986 American Library Association publication The Failure of Resource 
Shanng m Pubhc bbranes and Alternative Strategies for Sem oe (reviewed and 
cntiqued by F. Schlipf on pages 454-56 of the October 1987 issue of Library 
Quarterly ), the University ot Illmois* March 1987 Occasional Paper entitled 
'Knowin' All TTiem Things That Ami So Managing Today's Public Libra ly." and 
a host of journal articles (see the Sdected Bibliography for pubhcatKm 
information for these works) Ballard quotes statistics in an attempt to support 
the argument (shared with Schuman) that networking is an unappreaated, 
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expenave means of mource shahnfi; that generally goes unused by library 
patrons; he does, however, state that rural library patnns seem to benefit 
ibghtly mora from reeouroe sharing than non-rural Ubraiy patrons do. 
Sdmman states. "What we [Ubrarians] seem to do best is to ooovinoe fibraiy 
usOTS to wut [for materialsr; BaHard echoes this in hit library Journal arbde 
Public library Networidng: Neat, Plausible, Wrong^ when he dedarea: 

Reeouroe sharing is a return to dosed stacks with the added disadvantage 
of less certainty of delivery and a longer period to wait Our patrons 
have historically dishked this arrangement and they ara now used to 
better. It^s scarody surprismg, therefore, that they make little use of the 
opportunities offered by networking.* 

'Hius, both Schuman and Ballard heavdy emi^iaaize the ratio of interfabiary 
k)an circulation to total library arculation as evidence cf the failura of resoura 
sharing as a cooperative library activity. Not unlike Shaw's reference to 
cooperation as a "maj^c word" that is automaticaUy "okay" in the eyea of the 
bbraiy profession,'^ BaL^ard sees cooperation as having "..an unthinkiiig place in 
the bbrwy literature"" and concludes his American Libraries arlide with a 
challenge to the b'brary profession to consider solutions to the problem of 
enhancing bbr^ services that r.- distinct ftom resource sharing" His 
alternatives to resource shanrig a e the topic of his subsequent 1986 book. Like 
Schuman. Ballard is not OtaDy anti 'resource shanrtg aiid anti<networkir)g. 
However, he feels that networking has taken up an inordinate amount of librar- 
ians' planning efforts and n jurccs He feels that publk hbranes need to 
borrow materials from otlwr hbranes occasionally but that rtetworking costs are 
not appropriate to the size of the need Ballard also has definitive views of 
multit)^ bbrary cooperation, a topic also under intense discussion in the 
library cooperation bterature He feels that there is little value in puUing forth 
efibrt to make resoura'-shanng coopeniUves multitype because his statistics, 
which primarily come from Illinois interlibrary loan/arculation statistics, 
indicate that a very tmy penxnuige of intorbbrary loan requests are filkjd by 
libranes other than public libraries or Reference and Research Centers." Also, 
Ballard makes the statement that " hbranans must be paid to cooperate!", 
inferring that only monetary gain makes oooperatrve activities valuable enough 
for bbranes to want to partiapate Ballard also insists that resource sharing 
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is tuch a mai«inal activity in the eyw of participating Kbrariea that it ia the 
first activity to be reduced or eliminated at signs of financial distraaa." One 
proponHit of muhit^ library oooperatioa ia Fomst F. Carhait. Jr., atatea 
in his 1963 I/NESOQ JoumaL.. artide that 

...Consortia can benefit aU library users tnhf if they have as members dl 
types of Ubraries...In an age when the pixxluoer of materia la ca n tranomt 
them to home, office or school, the Ubraiy with a narrow fooia ia 
obsolete... » 

In addition. Carhart's views oppose Ballard's daim that the eristenoe of the 
•'co<^tive state of mind" and the desire to fill "the gapa of aooeaa to 
information between...the infonnation rich and the information poor^ cannot be 
considered as "hartf evidence to aupport nefvoridng." On thfc contrary, Carhart 
sUtes, "When actioni by Kbnuians spririg fiwn a truly coK)pcrativt state of 
mind, the potential for service is enonnoua."" 

There ia no doubt that theae recurring diecussions in the hbrary 
cooperation literature are relevant to rural Kbrary cooperation, and aome 
authore do mention in passing the particular proWema and concerns of the rural 
library and its attempts to cooperate. Schuman offere fin important considei^ 
ation of rural bbrary coopcration- the attempt to provide timely and accurate 
resource matenala that are comparable to those in larger Ubraries-when she 
relates tiie following anecdote: 

A cousin of mine who bvw in a suburban Bay Area cominumty» an 
alumni of the University of California, Beriieley, just paid several hundred 
doUars to obtain the pnvilege to use the universify hbrar>- for his 16-year 
old son. "I don't understand iC he said. "Our local public Kbrary u 
smaU-it has very few research materials. When I was a kid. I could find 
almost anythmg at the pubhc hbrary." When he was a ad. his local 
bbrary was the Camegje bbrary of Pittsburgh. Startled. I^egan to 
explain the difference between bbraries, but then 1 quiddy stopped. Csn 
we really expect hbrary usere to differentiate? Can we blame IhQr 
ignorance when they donV Or is the proWem endemic to the way 
bbranc« operate?* 

Whal are the problems that prevent rural bbranes from providing the same 
depth and types of mformation as large- public hbrBnes? According to John 
Head, few profcssionaUy trained staff membere and inadequate budgeU prevent 
rural bbranes from stepping into the mformation age" Head has determined 
through his rt^scareh that very few rural bbranes partjapate m online database 
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Mtrdiing, onHne intertihrtiy loan and cataloging, or use of oomputen within 
the libraiy. Head alao givaa the opinion that oooperativee and stata Kbraxy 
agenciea are helpful in ovorooming tome of theae problenii» yet theaa 
institutional own budget and ttaff liniitationa make them inadequate to the aiae 
of the taak. Head alao Buggeata that more reaearch be done to detennine the 
effectiveneee of oooperativee and atate Hbraiy agendea in enhancing or adding to 
niral fibraiy services." Head edioes Bernard Vavrek*8 behef that rural libraries 
must oonaolidate in order to keep up with the stiff competibon from fee-baaed 
supplien of information who are providing tmiely infonnation to peraona who 
need it and are able to pay for it If this challenge is not met, Vavrek and 
Head fed that rural libraries could ultimately lose the support of theu- 
constztuenaea and become more hke "children's bbranes" or "reading rooma" 
than sources of vital information to communities generally needy of non-fee- 
based informatir>n servtoes." Head also observes that isolation is another major 
problem for rural bbraries because sunporling reference matenals and profee^ 
sional contacts are frequently many miles away. Vavrek also expresses this 
concern in the following statement finom his Bowker Annual article 

library cooperation m the form of networks, at whatever levels offers 
oruaal opportunities for the geographically remote libra ry to compete. 
Without networking, there is bttle hope that the typical small pubuc 
bbrary can offer much in the way of tuneiy and aocurate reteienoe 
infomnatioa 

Hiere is a great amount of professional literature that discusses the 
theoretical pros and cons of bbrary cooperation m all types of bbraries, yet 
there seems to be bttle attempt to collect large-scale statistical data to support 
different views of bbrary cooperatiort What types of information should be 
sobated when evaluating bbrary cooperation? For example. William Amundsen 
and Milton Mitchell indicate that the public library systems in the state of 
Wisconsin have had much positive impact on the quabty pubhc library 
service, and they feel that future evaluations of the systems will be based on 
both the services the systems offer and the ways that systems staffs, member 
libraries, and trustees work together to identify and meet patron needs.'' 
Because there are few statistical surveys of this type published in the 
professional literature, it may also be helpful when doing this type of research 
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to ask study participants if they have ever been asked in the past about the 
valu^effectivenesB of their cooperative memberships. 

Qlinoia public bbranes were the front-runners in planning, devdoping» 
and implementing public borary systems and mult^type bbraiy cooperatives. 
Tlius it is not surpnsir^ that it if» m the Dlinois Statistical Report, no. 17 
(1985) that there is found a report of an evaluation of materials and services 
offered by the Dhnois library systems In 1983, twenty years after the eighteen 
hbra;y systems were formed in lUmois to provide increased library services, the 
ILA/PLA Statistics Analysis Committee recommended domg an evaluation of 
materials and services offered by the systems This study is the first m Dlinois 
to survey member pubbc bbranes, selected system services were evaluated 
p*^viously in surveys of member academic, spoaal, and school bbranes. The 
study encompassed seventeen of the eighteen cooperative library systems m 
nbnois (in which all of the publ": librane« have their own pobdes and 
governing boards); the Chicago Public bbrary System was not included because 
it is a consolidated system ^ 

Head librarians of the selected sample hbrtines received the survey after 
intense review, revision, and pre-tcst of the survey form The questionnaire 
consisted of two parts Use of System fVrviccs and Expenence with System 
Services One hundred Loranes from the scventpen cooperutave systeins were 
selected to receive surveys, and the hbranes in each system were categonswd by 
si7£ of population served with a proportionate sani,:>le being chosen from each 
system so that at least 10^ of the bbranes in epch system wert represented. 
Responses by Hbranes were kept confidential, none of the system dut>ctors knew 
whidi of their bbranes were chosen to partiapate in the survey * 

ITie survey achieved a 93% response rate Responses were analyzed as a 

wholf, no analyses were made of the data for individual systeins (although it 

was understood tbat many of iie same response to a particular question could 

mdicate tliat respondents were all fror* one system) BneHy, the data collected 

and analyzed supports the following btatemenU 

A. 16mm films and videocassetteb were the most frequently used 
systems matenals 

B Respondents were generally pleased with matenals offered by the 
systems. 



C. Undbr Um heading "Infonnataon and CommuncatioD ServioM," 
•anrioM moit frequmUy used "Adviot of Sytitmn Conaultants" 
and Union liiU of Periodicalt'*; both wart ratad aa Mlia&ctoiy in 
fmral. Of other lervioea ollared by the ayatama, Dahvery, 
Intviibrazy Loan, Backup Reference, and Reciprocal Bncrowing 
ware the moet heavily used and were overwhelmin^y rated as 
uitiibclory. 

D. In ths second part of the survey - "Expenenoe with Systems 
Serncea" - 66.G% of the respondents irKiicated that qfstems' sta& 
were "almost always" able to hdp them with profalenWqxiestions 
arid 3^.4% iixbcated that stafis ''usually" or "sometimss" were able 
to help them. Respondents in librariee serving populations of less 
than 10,000 gave a higher number of "almost always" anawera. 

E. 22M of the reeporidents indicatecj that a system staff member had 
not visited their hbrary in the past year, of the respondents 
repofted that they h^f v;Gi*«d the system headquarters two or more 
tjnea in the past year. Respondents in libraries serving more than 

were moet bkely to have traveled to the system 
headquarters. 

F 85% of respondents m hbraries serving a population nurrberir^ 
greater than 25.000 persons had servisd on a Ufarary system 
committee. Ovly 33% of the resporKlents in librsriea serving leu 
than 5,000 persons had served on oommitteee. 71% of '<ill 92 
respondents had attended meetir>g8 of member pubBc libraries 
32.0% of the 92 resporKlents said that they were wen-informed 
about system affairs, Gi 1% said fairly well-informed, and 3 3% said 
not in^anmed. 46.7% of the resporKlents fifom libraries serving 
populations of 10,000 or more persons rated themaeNes as very 
wfjl-informed while 258% of the respondents from libraries serving 
populations of less than 10,000 persons rated themsehres as very 
well>informed. 

G 6.7% of the 92 respondents said that their points of view were 
almost always considered m the forming of system polices and 
deosions, 69.6% thought that their views were either usually or 
sometimea considered, and 21 7% felt that their views were never 
considered. Analysis of these figures by population served was not 
significant 

H A substantially larger proportion of the respondents m bbranes 
serving populations of fewer than 10.000 persons gave hi(;her 
quality/oompetenoe ratin^^s to systems' staffs than respondents in 
hbranes serving populations of 10,000 or more (82 5% versus 53%) 
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L In t quMtioD asking respondents to suggest systeiM sorvioes for 
ebmination if state aid to systems was reduced, these three servioes 
were QSt mentioned as possibilities for elimination: interlibrary 
loan, redprocal borrowing, and servioes to the blind and 
handicapped 

J. 'Hie fbUowii^ were meet frequently mentioned as servrices thai 
respondents would like to see added if funds pennit 
cooperative/centralized acquisitions and processing* collection 
devdoproent, more staff, and debvery servioes. 

K ReepondenU in bbraries serving populataons of 5.000 persons or lees 
were the least hkely to have travelled to their system headquarters 
during the last year. Iike\^'i8e, a statistically significant nuinber of 
the respondents in these smaller bbraries have never served on a 
library system committee" 

From this systems study and from the previous studies of affiliate 
members of the systems, it can be concluded that Olirwis bbrarians are sati&fied 
with their use of Illinois bbrary systems services and with the materials that 
are provided by thoee systems. And. the study also suf^gests that DlinMs 
libraries servuig populations of less than 10.000 persons are significantly more 
satisfied with aid rei»??ved from the system staffs." In addition, the survey 
coordinator* also btress the importance of continued evaluation of each 
individual bbrary system's efiiaerKy and effectrveness in order to allow the 
state-wide network to be eff^ "Aive m fulfilling its objectives * 

bi December 1986 a comprehensive study of the eighteen Illinois bbraiy 
system*i was published Commissioned by the Dhnois State UVaiy and 
prepared by the bbrary consulting firm HBW Assoaates, Vision 1996. A Plan 
for the Hbnois Library Systems m the Next I>ecade has been heavily 
criticized by bbrary and systems personnel because of many objections to its 
overall recommendations. Of the fifteen major recommendations, the following 
three seem to be the most objectionable. 1) the formation of six fy^utvas finom 
the existing eigltteen; 2) the dispersion of resource materials from systems' 
headquarters to local bbraries, and; 3) the contracting out of some of the 
services beii« provided directly by the systems* headquarters > the members 
bbraries. Many Dlinou library and systoms personnel bcb?ve that fewer 
systems will result m fewer scnnob^ that poorer services will result due to 
increased distances between systems' headquarters and member Ubranes. and 
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that there will be inadequate funds to oontrad out for servioei such ai 
inteiiibraiy loan and ddivery aeivioea.'* 

SURVEY OP RURAL LIBRARIES PARnCIPATION IN UBRARY COOPERATIVES 
Methodology 

Two hundred and thirty-nine public Hbranea loca^H in population oenten 
of 25»000 or fewer persons and members of at least one non-multi^te library 
cooperative were randomly selected finom the American Library Directory. 38fh 
edition to receive survey forms by mail. No libraiy was rQected because 

of the type of hbrary cooperative group that it partidpatea in unless that 
librarys only cooperative pertidpataon, acoordiJ^ to ATJ^ is a multi-state fibnu7 
network such as OCLC, WLN, etc. Film cooperatives, drcuL-tion oooperstivas, 
countyAlistiict library systems, statewide interlibraiy loan rtetworks, and others 
are examples of the types of library oooperatives that the surveyed libraries 
partidpete in. Cover letters enclosed with the survey foims were addressed to 
the persons Hsted as library Directors in AIJ) or to the persons listed as 
librarians if there was no one hsted as holding the position of library 
Director. Because of time limitations and the subsequent mabibty to send a 
foUow'Up letter if a selected library did not return its survey form within two 
weeks, the surve>'s were not coded. 

Results 

One hundred and twenty-eight of the 239 surveys that were mailed out 
•vere returned in time to be induded m the study report (54%). Of the 128 
surveys returned, 119 were completed m such a way that they were reportable 
in the study (92%). The nine unusable surveys were not mduded in the study 
report for the following four reasons: 

1. THe responding hbrary does not currently partidpate m the hbrary 
cooperative listed m its AID entry (surveys were relumed without 
bemg completed): Four instances. 

2. The community in which the responding hbrary is located currently 
has a population of greater than 25,000 persons (surveys were 
returned without being completed) Tliree instances 
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3. Tim oommunity in which the lifarary ii located currently ho* • 
populMticn of fewer thin 26.000 peraons. but there are lai«er, 
induatrialiMd Umne in the sunvundinc area (eurv^y waa retunied 
withoi:! beii« oompletad): One inatanoa. 

4. One turvey came back with confusing and aometunes-illeKiUe 

AVhen a respondent gave two answen tc a question in which it wa& indicated on 
the sumy ibrm to answer with only one of the options, each of the respondent's 
answers to that question was counted as 1/2 of a response {£). Consult 
Appendix C to sn^e the ooDected data inserted onto the blank survey form, and 
please note ihat peroentagea derived from the ooUecied data are rounded off to 
the nearest one-hundredth 

Hie majority of (he cooperatives that these 119 libnries participate in 
have sixteen or more members (76.5 responses / 64%). Twenty-four respondents 
indicated that th^ partidpati in cooperatives that have between deven and 
fifteen menibera (20%), 9 respondents indicated that their cooperatives have 
bet ween six and ten members (8%), aiKl 6^ respondenta irKlicated that their 
cooperatives have between one and 5 members (7%). A great proportion of the 
119 respondent public bbraries indicated that fellow co(^rative members 
include other pubbc bbranes (117 responses / 98%). Fifty-two resporKlents 
indicated that ooUegeAmiversit}' libraries were members of thnr cooperatives 
(44%), 43 respondents mdicated that school libranes were riKuibers of their 
cooperativea (36%)» and medical/hospital libraries, corporate libranes, and law 
libranes were indicated by 29, 17, and 6 respondents respectively (24%, l4*'o, 
and 7%). A type of Ubrary other than the previously mentioned six types was 
indicated by 18 respondents (15%X 

Interlibrary loan of books, oonsultationAdea exchange, and mtertibrary 
loan of non-book matenals are the most engaged-m cooperative activities among 
members of the ox^rativcs to which the respondent libraries belong. One 
hundred and sucteen respondents indicated that their oo(^rative members 
participate in intertibrary loan of bo^ (97%), 99 respondenta iiKlicated that 
their cooperative members participate in consul*' tiorvidea exchange (83%), and 
91 respondents indicated that their cooperative members partkapate in 
interiibrary loan of non^book materials ( 76%). In specifying the types of 
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noivbook nwterials that are lent from Hbraiy to Ubrary, 37 of the 91 
respondents indicated that videocassettee were lent, 30 reqnndents indicated 
that filnw/16min films were lent, and 28 respondents indicated that records 
were lent Saty-€^^ respondents indicated that their cooperathFe memben 
lobby for financial support (57%X 48 respondents indicated that their ooopentive 
rnembers buppovt extension services (40%), 7 respondents indicated that their 
cooperative roetnbers share a buildii^ (6%), and 32 lespondento indicated 
pertiape^on in "other'* activities (27%). Of the 32 reepcndenU that indicated 
''other,'* 9 mentioned continuing education, 7 mentioned cooperative 
purchasme^ordering, and 4 mentioned centralixed catalugin^^yrooessii^. 

In response to a question asking respondent libraries whether their 
cooperatives have headquarters and employees apart and distint from the 
ODiember hbrarieSi a m^jorify of respondents (91 / 7G%) answered that there is a 
separate cooperative headquarters with distinct employeee. A majority of 
respondents (75 / 63%) also mdicated that there is a collection of rasouros 
materials m book fonnat at their cooperative headquarten that is distiivt bom 
any member Ibrar/s ooUedian. In every case in which the latter is tnie, staff 
memben of the member Hbranes are permitted to use these resouroes (75 / 
100%); in a laige migority of cases, member hbraries' patrons are permittad to 
borrow the8<> materiab (61 / 85%). 

Table I lists responses to a question inquiring about types of non-book 
reaource^iacilitaes that are available to the respondents' libraries only because 
of their participation in their cooperative groups^ 



Table I 



Non-Book Resourcea/Faahties Available to Respondents' libraries 

As A Result of Partiapation in a Library Cooperative 
(119 possible respondents) 



ResoujWFacility Respondent 



Number of Rcaponses 



% 



16mm films 
*for tibrarys use 
*for patron loan 



75 
60 of 75 
57 of 75 



63% 
80% of 75 
76% of 75 



vidcocassette tapes 
*for hbrarys use 
♦for patron loan 



65 
50 of 65 
52 



55% 
77% of 75 
80% of 65 
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un of bibKoii m p hk mflity 60 50% 

ftc mtw-limry loan 



uMofbUkitmpbcutiKty 68 

Hbvvy idonoi joumali ami/or 51 49% 
othv profiMional Uimturo 

i.udiowimal tqiifBmi 42 30% 

^Bbrary'tiM 33 of 42 77% of 42 

*fbr patnn loan 26or42 52%or42 

multiinodia equipoMnt/suppliet 35 29% 

*fer Mbrar/i uio 27or36 77%of36 

*for patron lom 19 of 36 64% of 36 

dupUcating equipment or other 24 20% 
fkdHty to produce eignage 
and^ puUidty brodiuree 

nncrocomputeKe) 23 19% 

UM of an online computer 19 16% 
•ystem finr aoquiiitions 

software for microcomputers IC 13% 

telefacsimile equipment 16 13% 

telephone 14 12% 

photocopier 12 10% 

typewriteKs) 8 7% 

use of an online computer 7 6% 
system for serials control 

othei<s): 13 11% 

*ait printa/art works received 3 responses 

^storytelling padui8^p«q>pet8, union Usts, and talldi^ books received 2 reapau 
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A laifB majority of tht retpondentt incticttod that • hoiy of 
xvpratentetiw from nmtStm librariot of their cooperttivet ihmU periodictlly to 
dilcuM poUcy, aoquintioni, and progranuning (104 / 87%>, 37 of thete 104 
raapondenta (33%) indicatad that thair repreaentativa bodiaa meat onoa a month, 
21 ratpoDdanta (19%) indicatad that tha bodiae meet onoe every six montha, and 
17 of the 41 reapocxlenta anawaring the queabon with the option 'other** 
indicatad that their repreoenUtive bodiee meet quarterly. A significantly large 
number of reapondente (100 of the 119 / 84%) feel that tfU member Hbrariea of 
their cooperativee are being adequately repreeented in cooperative dedoona, 
while only 17 of the 119 respondents (14%) do not feel that aO member Hbraries 
are beii^ represented adequatdy (two libraries did not answer the question^). 

Greater than 50% of the respondents indicated that a consultant or an 
adnrunistrator from their cooperative visits their bbrary at least onoe a year. 
Twenty-eight respondents (24%) indicated that a consultant/administrator visita 
onoe a year, 15.5 respondents (13%) indicated that a consultant/adnumsvrator 
visits once every six months, 8 respondents (7%) indicated that a 
consultant/administrator visits once a noonth, and 2.5 respondents (2%) indicated 
that a consultant/administrator visits onoe a v/eek. Sixteen respondents (13%) 
indicated that a oonsultant/admuustrator visits less than onoe a year, and 20 of 
the 36 rveporxlents who indicated "other" wiote that a consultant/adrrurusl.'ator 
vi5ats whenever asked or needed. Sixty-three percent of the 1 19 respon ients 
indicated that the consultantVadministrator's visits were of average or higher 
value to their libraries; on a scale of 1 OowesO to 5 (highest), 26 respondents 
(22%) gave the visits the highest ranku^, 19 respondents (16%) gave the 
visits ranking 4, 30 respondents (25%) gave the visits ranking 3, 10 respondents 
(8%) gave the visita ranking 2, 5 respondents (4%) gave the visits the lowest 
ranking, 16 respondents answered with the opbon "not appbcable," and 13 
respondents did not answer the question. 

Greater than 3/4 (78.5%) of the respondents* cooperative headquartr 
ers/aciministxators have held three or more continuing education workshops in 
1987 for staff of member hbraries. Fifty-three and one-half respondents (45%) 
indicated that between 3 and 5 workshops were heW, 26.5 respondents (22%) 
mdicated that 1 or 2 workshops were held. 22 respondents (18%) indicated that 
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between 6 and 10 workshops were held, 8 respondents (7%) indicated that 11 or 
msn workshops were held, 7 respondents (G%) indicaUad that no workshoiM 
were hdd. and 2 persons did not answer the question (2%). 

Almost all respondents (113 of 119 / 96%) participate in interiilnary loan 
with their fdlow cooperative members. Table II gives responses to two 
questions asking for the approximate number of items lent to other cooperative 
membere per month and the approximate number of items borrowed from other 
cooperative members per month. 

'fable n 

Approximate Number of Items Lent To and Items Borrowed 
From Cooperative Members Per Month 



# of Items 


# of Respondents 
Indicating This 
Many Loaned per 
Month & (Percentage 
of 111 Respondents 
to Question) 


# of Respondents 
Indicating This 
Many Borrowed per 
Month & (Percentage 
of 109 Respondents 
to Question) 


0- 24 


83 (75%) 


61 (56%) 


25-49 


14 (13%) 


24 (22%) 


50- 74 


3 (3%) 


8(7%) 


75 - 99 


1 (1%) 


5(5%) 


100 or more 


10 (8%) 


11 (10%) 



A greater number of the respondent hbranes* cooperatives have dehveiy 
services to and from all member libraries (76/64%) than do not have dehveiy 
services (43/36%). Usually there are no monetary diarges to either the member 
libraries (68/99%) or to patrons of member libraries (7^92%) for mteilibrazy 
loan materials sent via these dehvery services. 

Sixty-four of the 119 respondents indicated that their hl)ranes do not 
receive additional finanaal support as a result of partidpating m their 
cooperative (54%), 47 respondents indicated that their libraries do receive 
additional financial support (39%), and 8 persons did not answer the question 
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(7%). A lomewhat rdated quMtion aaked the retponoant to indkale t degrM of 
BgreeohBiit/diiagreeinent with the itatement The extn ooets that my libruy ii 
inairring becauM of neouroe aharing is reaulting in more effective service to toy 
patrona." Eigh^- percent of the reepondents indicated that thsy atxmi^y agree 
or agree with tfaia fUteDooit; 63 reepondento indicated that they ttxm^ agreed 
with the lUtement (63%X 32.5 reerondenU indicated that they agree with the 
sUtement (27%X 5^ reqxndents were neutral to the eUtement (G%X and U 
respondents indicated that the statement was not applicable to their libraries 



In a question asking the member libraiies how active their oooperstive 
headquaiteia/administretora are in pubUciang the exiatenoe of the cooperative 
and its srTvices, 85% of the respondenU indicated that tlwr cooperative 
haadquarten were at least somewhat active in publicity. Ptfty^eight and 
one^half respondenU indicated that their cooperative headquarters/ 
administratora were veiy active in publicity (49%X 42^ reapondenta indicfted 
that their cooperative headquarten/administrBtora were somewhat active in 
pubUdty (3e%X and 13 respondenU indicated that their cooperative 
headquartera/administratora were not sctive in pubUdty (11^). In a question 
asking the member libraries how active their cooperative Qrstems are in asking 
for support firom community, state, and/or federal organizations, 87% of the 
reqxmdenta indicated that their cooperatives were at least somewhat active. 
Sixty and one-ha?f respondents indicated that their cooperative systems were 
very active in asking for support (51%). 42.5 reqxmdenU indicated that their 
systems were somewhat active m askmg for support (36%). 8 respondents 
indicated that their systems were Mi active in asking for support (7%). and 8 
respondenU did not answer the question (7%). 

Responses to a question askmg resporxlenU if their libraries had ever 
been surveyed about the eflfectiveness^alue of their cooperative memberships 
indicated that a large majority of respondenU were either never surveyed about 
their cooperative memberships in the past or did not know if the former direc- 
toK8)/Iibrarum(8) waa^were ever surveyed. Fifty and one-half respondenU 
indicated that they were never surveyed in the past (42%). 39^ respondenU 
indicated that they did not know if their hbrahes were surveyed in the past 



(12%). 
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(33%)i 26 ratpondenU indicatdd that th«y were lurveyed in the put (22%X TitA 
3 penoM did not uifwer the question (3%X Of the 26 nepondenU wm> 
indicated that their tibnries wen lurveyed in the past about the 
cflectivenee^value of their ooopemtive membmhips, 12 indicated that the 
iurveya were dene between 1 and 2 yean aso (46%), U indicated that the 
surveyi were done leee than 1 year e^o (42%X end one reepocident each 
indicated that the surveys were done between 3 and 4 yean ago. 4 and 5 yean 
ago, and more than 5 yean ago (4% each). Eight leepondHita indicated that 
the surveys were done by an independent reseaicher^reeearch finn (31%). 7 
respondents indicated that the surveys were done by their cooperative 
headquarten/administraton (27%). 7 respondents indicated that the surveys 
were done by a state library agency (27%X 1 respondent indicatod that the 
surv^ was done by a professional association or organization (4%). and the 3 
"other** responses consisted of written comments from two respondents indicating 
that they could not r.^member who conducted the wivey and a comment from 
one respondent ststmg, "the people who work here." 

When asked to rank the value of their cooperative memberships on a 
scale of 1 Oowest) to 5 (highest), a laiige n^onty of respondents gave tl«eir 
cooperative memberships ranking 5 (78 respondents / 66%) and 90% of the 
respondents ranked the value of their cooperative memberships as average or 
above. Nineteen respondents ranked the value of their cooperative memberships 
at 4 (16%), 10 respondents ranked the value of their cooperative memberships 
at 3 (8%X 4 respondents ranked the value of their cooperative memberships at 2 
(3%). 5 respondents ranked the value of their cooperative memberships at 1 
(4%). and 3 persons did not answer the question >%). 



When anai>'zing similar responses to the survey questions, one must keep 
in mind (as Drone did with the Dhnois systems survey) that the same response 
to a question may be aiming from member libraries of the same oooperative(s). 
Thus, the percentage of a particular response to a particular question may not 
be indicative of the population of rural public hbranes that exists but of only 
this particular sample 
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In the cooperatives that theee libraiies partidpate in are, for the 

muet part, oompooed of academic libraries and other public H!)niriea. 
Intent hbraiy loan seems to be the most engaged-in cooperative activity, and in 
many cases audiovisual materials such as 16mm 61ms and videocassettes an 
available to member Ubrariee and thnr patrons because of the Cdoperatives. 
ConFultation az:^ idea exchange are also popular cooperative activities and, in 
most cases, repreaentatives of the cooperatives' member libraries meet at least 
once a year for discussioa Ahnost 2/3 of the cooperative members have ddiveiy 
services at their disposal for deliveiy to other cooperative members, and usually 
there are no foes charged to the hbraries (and consequently no fees chai^ged to 

patrons) for utilizing this delivery. Hie nu^ority of cooperative members are not 

"getting paid" for participating m their cooperatives, yet the n^)ority of Kbraries 

(80%) agree or strongly agree that their patrons are receiving more effective 

service because of the resource sharing „.at takes place unong their 

cooperatives' roonbers (Operative headquarters are usually at least somewhat 

active in puMidty and schntation of support from vpnous organizations, and in 

most cases (more than 2^) the responding libraries indicate that aO member 

libraries of their cooperaUves are equally willing to cooperate m ways advised 

by the headquarters or representative bodies l.«ess than one quarter of the 

persons responding to the questionnaire were sure that their libraries had been 

surveyed in the past about the effoctivcr)css/value of (heir cooperative 

memberships. 

Two-thirds of the rcsporvlents assigned the highest value (5) to their 
cooperative memberships. Greater than 4/5 of the respondents assigned either 
(he highest value (5) or the next lowest value (4). Thirty of the 119 
respondents are deforute interiibraiy loan net borrowers as indicated in 
Q-16/Q-17; 24 of these respondents (80%) assigned the highest value to their 
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ooopmtive nMobmhipt. Fiv« of tin 119 MpondenU irt definite tnteriOMruy 
k»n Mi ImdM u ditennxMd in Q-1Q^17; two of thM rtqxxidnte (40%) 
tMigntd valui 3 to thiir oooptrttivt mtmbinhipi, two (40%) i iil gn o fl thi 
highMt whio (6) to thflir ooopmtivo oMcnlMnhipt, and ono (20%) tmga^ 
vahw 4 to thair ooopmtivo mflmbvihipt. A lazsor number of intariibfwy loan 
nat leoden within thia aurvty aanpk may hcva aDowad for a mora aigmftcant 
analyaa of interfibmy loan borTowii«1andu« vanua aaaicnment of value to 
oooperativa mmbanhipa. Howevar» it appaaia that tha nai bomwara in tlaa 
■ample undentandably aaaign a high vahia to thair oooperativa membanhipa. 

Porty nx of the 119 aurvay reapondvito (39%) indicated that thay raoeiva 
iuine aovt of additional financial luppoit aa a reauH of partidpatinK in their 
oooperativaa. Of thoae 46, 32 (70%) aaaign the highaat value to their 
cooperative membenhipe and 42 (92%) aiaign an average or highar value to 
their membenhipe. Sbcty-five of the 119 raapondenU (65%) indicatud that they 
do not receive eome aort of additional financial aupport aa a reault of 
partiapating in their ooopcratavea. Of thoee 6L, 44 (68%) assign the highest 
value to their cooperative membershipa and 60 (92%) assign an average or 
higher value to their memberships. One can oondude totn these statistics that, 
at least in this particular sample, libraries do not have to be '^paid" to cooperate 
(fit least in the sense of receiving additional monies) in order to value their 
cooperative memberships highly. 

Briefly, in comparing this author's sur^'ey results with the CliiKiis systems 
sunrey rasults, it appeara that 16mm fihns and videocassettea are frequently 
used and lent cooperative reeouroes. In general, library 8ta£b seem to be 
satisfied with what their cooperatives have to offer them and with what advice 
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and oocMuhatkn the coopcf tiy> headquarteri' itaflt have to give them. In the 
m^^jnty ef caaoe a etaff member of the ooo|)eretive headquaitei* oomei to viat 
m&aber Hbmiee at leaat onoe a year. Inieriibrary loan ia a viial oocpentive 
activity to the vast maiority of the eample member Ubnuiea of both turveyt. 

In tome caaea» notation on the survey fbnns that this author mailed 
would eeem to indicate that the 1 to 5 ranking method was miaunientood (ie., 
TtspmdentM wo»Jd drde "l,* strike it out, and drde "5"). In addition, a 
bixwder explanation of what this author means by the term "eooperalzve** in the 
cover le44er may have alleviated some confusion on the part of some survey 
respondents who felt that a Ibnnal Ubraiy "system" or a dietrict fibraiy 
association that i« ^ownmentally assigned is not considered by thia author to 
be a "cooperative.*' Also, it may be helpful in future research to ask speaSc 
questions about cooperative memberahip fees and budgeting for libraiy 
cooperation. This author beUeves that reseairh done on the statewide and local 
levels that deals with library cooperation should be published m the hbraiy 
literature for the profession's bene6t; research is apparently beur^ done in some 
cases (acoordmg to these survey results) but with few exceptions ia not beu^ 
ptiblished m the profesaonal literature. More statistical analysis is needed in 
order to prove and disprove the many theories of hbrary cooperation that appear 
ill the professional literatyire. 
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RUKAL PUBLIC UBRARY SERVICE TO NATIVE AMERICANS 



Susan HoUann 
Reference librarian 
University of New Menoo 

"Indian people have a cieep and tnnat; respect for knowledge and for the 
wisdom distilled t-txn the combination of knowledge and experience together. 
Hkey have a very deeply imbedded instinct for passing along kno^edge and 
experienos finoni one generation to another."* 

When the first European settlers came to this country, its native 
inhahtants numbered about two million. By 1900 & ise, starvation, and the 
deliberate guttddal policies of the federal and territorial governments had 
reduced that population to 200,000. Today, although ^Native Amencans on a 
national average have the shortest life span of any ethnic group; the highest 
mfant mortality rate; the highest suiade rate; the lowest per capita moome; the 
highest unempbyment, the highest high school dropout rate, the poorest housmg 
and the most inadequate health care . . ^ their population has rebounded to an 
estimated 1.4 milHcm.' While this represents a mere .06 percent of the total 
US. population. 49% of the Native Amencans counted m the 1980 census reside 
in four Western states (New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona, and California)*, and 
within New Mexico they constitute between 8 to 10 percent of the state 
population. (It is generally accepted by legislators in the West that Indian 
residents were undercounted iii the census, which accouiits for the range in 
these percentages.) In certam counties within the first three of these states 25- 
75% of the population may be Native Amencan." In Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma most of the Indian people Kve on or near their reservations, and as a 
^ance at a Southwestern map will show, most of these reservations lie at a 
significant distance Irom any of the few m^r metropolitan areas in the states. 
In short Native Amencans make up a significant segment of the rural 
Southwestern population, and for the pubbc libranan in these vpons, Indians 
represent a large commmuty of bbraiy users 
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Unfortunately, although American Indians have a hi|^ regaiti for 
educution and have frequently requested that the Federal Government assist 
them in setting up Hbraries on reservations and within Indian communities, 
rural Native Americans are infrequent users of public librariee within non- 
native townships. Perhaps more unfortunatdy soil* this lack of use is not 
generally because of the pre sen ce of active Indian-run Hbraries within their own 
communities. (If these focilities did exist where needed and with adequate 
funding, it would be a cause for celebration and this paper would not have been 
writtea) Rather, there is a general perception among Indians, as among many 
other U. S. mmority groups, that "Anglo" community Ubrariee are not for them, 
that these ladlitMa will not contain materials relevant to their hves, their 
history of their contemporary concerns and, furthermore, that the bbrary neither 
M^ks nor welcomes t^•etr presence. Marda Naiiratil addresses this problem in 
her exodlent book: Public Libraries and Non-traditional Clienteles : 

"While the doors of the public libraxy, like the park gates, are not 
dosed in the face of any atizen seeking entrance, certain segmenta of the 
population have traditionally found the libruy unwdooraing and 
indifferent to their needs . . . Hiey indude the less educated, the less 
affluent, the non-white and the no longer young."* 

I woukl like to examine some of the interests, needs, and concerns of 

rural Native Americans which anse out of their soao-eoonomic and cultural 

position m the United States today and propose some positive steps that 

bbrarians could take m order to serve and respond to their Nstive Amencan 

patrons. I must add, however, that I regret speaking as though there were one 

set of arcumstanoea, one soaal environment, one culture which can be referred 

to as "Amencan Indian," and I realize that any obeervations or proposals made 

in this context may be justifiably labelled generic As Michael Dorris said: 

Tew non- Indians truly realize what every Native Amencan knows 
absolutely: that histoncally, culturally, philo6ophi(^y, legally, and in 
many other respects, tnbes really are distinct and it is m their unique 
qualities that their strengths and traditions reside. Indians are not a 
sin^e ethnic group and show no signs of becoming one 

As previously mentioned, most American Indians residing on tnbal lands 
struggle to raise their famibes, educate themselves, and maintain their cultures 
from within the lowest economic stratum m US soaety The poverty and 
social despair seen on sorre reservations is a type that white Amencans usually 
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CModate with third world oounthet. Even within my home state of New 

Mexio) where mineral, titonber, and recreational reeouroee have oontributad to a 

dowly rinng itandard of (ivif« among at least some of the tribal groupe» there 

is a high percentage ok unemployment and nutritional and other health 

disorder! associated with poverty. Far worse, in these tribes and maoy other 

tribes throui^t the United States, there are the overwhelmiiig symptoms of 

psychological turmoil among young people which marufests itself in the high 

drop^t rate fitxn school, in abuse of alcohol and drugs, and in an eecalating 

suicide rate. The situation among those tnbes that have been deprived of their 

culture, their language and, oorrespondmgly, their sdf-esteem, as well u any 

opportunities to improve their soao^conomic status, is extreme As expressed 

in the Atlas of the North American Indian. 

"Many factors account for these conditions: unproductive land; lack 
of capital; ladi of education; a cyde of poverty difficult t' Jcape; and 
cultural dislocation and depression caused fitun an exi."jnoe as a 
conquered people within a histoncaUy alien culture."* 

On certain levels, the soao-eoonomic &ctor8 impacting negatively on 
Indian reservations simply reflect the situation which affects much of rural 
Amenca. In a less statistKally verifiable way, the problems are indicative of 
pervasive sooal bias and a histoncal and contemporary pattern of oppression, 
repression, and neglect imposed both consaously and subconsciously on the 
original inhabitants of this country. This has opened the widest abyss between 
the white and the Indian cultures Consequently, hbranans wishing tc reach 
out to Native Amencans in their area should be willing not only to provide 
books* matenals, arvd services that will answer practical needs for information 
and educational skills development* but they must also be willing to examine 
their collections, programs, atbtudes. and preconceptions for signs of radal and 
cultural bias and condescension. In addition, public libranes situated in areaL 
that indude reservations other large commimities of Native Amencans should 
attempt to hire Indians when staff openings occur, they should build as large, 
accurate and comprehensive a colWtion of materials on ''xsd tnbal histories, 
arts, customs, and languages as spatx> imd budget permit, nrvl they should 
regularly survey the Native Amcncan community, including tnbal counal 
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membert, educaion, and individuals active in social origanizataona within the 

tribe, -agarding particular information needs of the people 

The survey or needs assessment, based on input from tribal members, is 

the essential first step in crr^uiig a libraiy program responsive to Indian 

ooncems and interests. Charies Townley. a Native American bbrahan, states: 

"Only Indian people can realistically evaluate the potential and 
actual effecti mees of alternative debvery systems, and the community is 
the only souroe of infonnation on the opportunities and limitations 
unpoeed by its culture. Libraiy sennoes estabbshed without community 
input and approval will be rightly regarded as an insult*^ 

The survey within the Indian community should focus not only on social, 

educational, job-related and health concerns of the people, but also on the deani 

of tribal members to have access to materials documenting the history and 

contemporary activities of their people. It should ascertain the need for large 

pnnt, easy adult reading, and audiovisual materials in English and when 

possible, withm the native langua^ for persons who have difficulty with 

reading or (or whom English is a second language. Ft should consider the 

possibility of che use of non-pnnt presentations in various formats which could 

facilitate educational efforts, and provide both entertainment and information in 

«in appealing and non-intimidating manner to those members of the commumty 

who may be uncomfortable with receiving their informa^on in pnnted form 

"Audio-visual materials are extremely important because of the 
literacy problem . older members [of the tnbcsj er\)oy and learn from 
this type of media and it is also a groat aid m teaching the children smoe 
the oral culture stiU exists and will for some time to oome."'** 

Attempts should be made to isolate particular subject areas in which 

collection development would provide cntically needed practical or cducntional 

information to Native Americans: materials on career guidance and job skills 

descnptions; test and preparatoiy exerase booklets for the GKD. Sj\T, and 

ORE or Civil Services examinations, medical books on diabetes, hypertension. 

etc, books discussing health and healing from a holistic, herbal, meditative 

perspective; straightforward and easy- to- read books and brochures on sexual 

relations, family relations, child care, depression, eta Again, pubhcaUons 

should be made availabks whenever possible, m a variety of formats While 

libraries may not be able to provide direct access to specific information in all 
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these areas, they can strive to obtain pertinent materiala in aosoft, c&er referrals 
in others, and periiaps organize workshops or dasaes in the rest with the hdp 
of tribal agencies and social serrioes. A Minnesota survey of Indian 
communities showed that- 
Indian people want information on how and where to find 

einployment They want to know about vocational tiaining opportunitiea. 

Hiey are very oxioemed about their legal and dvil rights. There is a 

strong desire for infonnation which will lielp solve the problems of health 

and social relations in their personal lives . . . 

Ihe 1983 Tuk Force on Library stkI Information Services to C^ulttiral 

Minonties edioes this finding: 

"Cultural minorities need spedal information regarding housing, 
health and welfare assistance, educational opportunities, jobs and career 
counseling, legal ri^ts, consumer and pioiiitical affairs, and fiurily 
counseling."" 

When the librarian has ascertained which information and services are 
most needed by the Indian community, he/she must then consider the logistics 
of making; them uvaOaUe to the people. Reservations may be a considerable 
distance finom the library, and many Indian people do not have access to a 
reliable form of transportatioa Vocational counseling programs (arranged 
ideally with the cooperation of local businesses and mdustries), literacy classes, 
group tutoring sessions for students (banning to take the G.ED, stoiy hours, 
audio-visual presentations, and oral history tapmg sessions should, if possible, 
be conducted on the reservation in tribal council meeting rooms, or at day-care 
or fi^or citizens' centers, or at an inter^tribal council center. 

If, as would be likely in the typical rural hbrary, there is a need for 
additional fimds for transportation, equipment, and materials in order to 
implement these outreach programs, the librarian should approach the county 
commission, the State Libraiy, and the hbrar/s regional office in an appeal for 
support A well coordinated plan, devised with the cooperation of the tribal 
authorities, which can be sliown to have as its aim the educational and 
vocational advanoement of the Native Amcn:an people could also provide the 
basis for a grant from the LSCA for the hbrary program. 

Securing or reallocating funding is an essential first step (after the needs 
assessment of the Indian community), so that the library does not find itself in 
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the position of initiating a program, putting into operation, and then having to 
abendcii it just as it is beginning to produce some positive results Good 
intuitions, without the support and monies to turn them into realities, oouM 
ultimately turn into just another variation of the betrayal of trust that the 
American Indian has been experiencing for over 200 } ears. 

Umited access to books and periodicals experienced by rural mothers 
with young diildren, the homebound. and the elderly, is exacerbated on the 
reservation by the physical and psychological distance that the residents must 
travel m order to make use of the non-Indian oonununity library. Although 
some reservations do receive bookmobde services or are depositories for 
arculating collections, these services, because of tune and space oonstmnts, can 
only provide Hmi»cd connections between Ir>dian patrons and desired 
informational or rdcreational reading sources. 'Hie rural hbrarian should work 
with tribal officials to set up a phone link between the Indian community and 
the library, so that individuals can relay requests for tapes, pnnted materials, 
periodical articles, or answers to speoBc reference questions. Then the desired 
information can be conveyed over the phone, or matenals can be taken to the 
reservation on a weekly basis or whenever programs are scheduled to occur. 

Thoee hbraries which own or have access to a microcomputer and pnnter 
might further assist the Amencan Indian patron in using the hbrarys collection 
by the generation of subjectrspeafic bibliographies. (Hus would require the use 
of a word processing package or bibbography-building software such as 
"Bibliography Writer* for an Apple or Pro-Cite" for an IBM PC.) Titles in 
certam areas of the ooUecbon which are consistently used by students dunng 
the school year for term papers or science projects, or which are searched often 
or used in a reference context by adult readers (me.aone, local hist<^. and 
natural history) could be entered on disk and indexed b^ subject so that the 
hbrarian could easOy create topical bibbographies. These couM be made 
available to teachers and students m reservation schools or could serve as a 
way to inform the tnbe about matenals that are available at the hbrary on (he 
tnbel history. Native Amencan culture m general . current pubhcations which 
touch upon government relations with tnbal peoples, on Udes m the children's 
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o^edion which give a positive and accirate view of Indian culture and history, 
etc 

Because of the need of Native Americans for access to Federal and State 
publications which discuss issues impacting on their bves and their lands, rural 
public libraries near Indian Country should investigate the possibility of settir^ 
up a cooperative network hnked to whichever state institution (usually the State 
Umversity or State Library) functions as a depositOTy for government 
docunta^nts. The depoeitary librarian should be able to make arrangements to 
provide the rural hbranes with Ksts of those publications issued by Federal 
agenaes which would be pertinent to Native Amencan aflbi^s. and h^she can 
abo provide information on how the documents can be made available to the 
hbrarian and to the tnbe (e^. ILL. TELEFAX direct purchase). The rural 
bbrarian might also contact State legislators from the district as wd) as the 
congressman, with the request that they provide the hbraiy with selected 
government pubhcations as a service to their constituents 

If access to Federal publications is expressed as a high priority by tnbal 
officials, a rural library nrtwork might deade to purchase the equipment 
necessary to establish an online hnk u? with DIALOG for the purpose of 
seardung The Monthly Cat^og (Acquiring a pissword to DIALOG coste $^5 
p^r year, the cost for accessing The Monthly Catalog is $35 per h'^'ir) Tbs 
might be feasible only for hbranes or networks which already own an 
appropriate computer terminal and modem. However, cviderwu that there would 
be heavy use by federally recognized tnbes might form the basis of a request for 
a Federal grant for the necessary equipment 

It cannot be emphasized enough that these documents hre of great 
importance to a people whose everyday lives are so profoundly 'affected -by 
government pohaes. Department of the Intenor, BI-A. BLM., Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Healtii and Human Services pubhcations 
provide information on issues such as: water, mineral, turber, and grazing 
nghf challenges to jnbal sovereignty; changes »n the health, education, and 
weltare services offered by the Federal government; and results of 
environmental studies Public hbranes receiving State support will have on 
hand the updated State Statues which are essential informataon sources on 
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issues of taxation and law. Lotsee Pattenon Smith (speaking to a 
CongTMsiooal committee about the American Indian need to establish and ran 
their own libraries), oommumcated tribal officials' desire that they might have 
easy access to State documents "... to refer to when we are discussii^ matters 
of interest to the tribe. We want copies of the State laws so that we can see 
what they say and we dont have to take somebody else's word."" When tribes 
do not yet have ther own libraries, it is surely part of the iiussun of the public 
Ubraxy serving the community to provide access to these documents in keeping 
with the Office vif Library Outreach Service's goal "... to promote provision of 
seivioe «o the urban and rural poor of all ages induding minority persons who 
may expenenoe discriminatian . . [and] those isolated by cultural 
differences."^ 

The funds for the acquisition and classification of theae books and 
documents and for the publications of newsletters alertinf tribal gnmpe to their 
existence shoull be made a permanent part of the rural hbrv/s budget This 
is in tine with the "equity at Issue" statements made by the Committee on 
Minority Concerns to the ALA counal in 1987 which encouraged "... the 
incorporation of minority pn}grani5 and services into the regular library budgets 
in a& types of libranes."** 

Insofiur as the rural pubbc hbraiy operates as a community information 
center for its patrons, maintaining files on local community agencies, health, 
medical and social services, special interest orgaruzations, and local government 
officiis and officials, it should provide tribal groups with access to these records 
and with a sys*^ for providing referrals to needed services and mformation 
souroea. Again, communication lines between tnbal agencies or individuals 
active in IrKhan community affairs shouM be estabhshed, so that the library 
knows whicii people on Uie reservation shoukl be contacted about new or 
changed programs, and so that representatives of tnbal senior citizen. day*care, 
family-counseling, and health-maintenance centers are aware of the extent to 
whad) they can obtain information on community services through the library. 
U^ted lists of phone numbers and addresses of agenaes. government offices, 
hotrlines and cnsis centers shouM be supplied to reservation officials on at least 
a yearly basis. 



Hiis proviiioD of practical information and p^.ogramt to the Native 
American coDununity if just one type of seivice the niral public libraiy can 
peifonn finr the Indian people that it eeeks to eerve. Perhaps more important^ 
in terma of the traditional miasion of the public Hbrary, ta the librarys decision 
to beonue a repoeitory of books, manuscripta, tapes, penodicaU and other 
materiala docum&jiting and refkcting the history, the biographies, the spiritual, 
artistic, and cultural legaaes and the contemporary achievements and soao- 
eoonomic status of Native Amencans from the region. This information is 
essential not only to bKHans who are seekmg to bniaden iKnr knowledge about 
their tribal heritage or about their historical connections witii other tnbal 
groups, but also to all of the bbrary's patrons who may be umnformed or 
misinformed about the history of European and American interactions with the 
Native Americans on this continent or to those who wish to learn mors about 
the rich plethora of traditions, customs, lar>(niages, and beliefs of the more than 
260 (recognized) tribes in the Uroted States. 

Access to accurate infonnnation about their own and related tnbal cultures 
serves more than an educational purpose for Indian people. 

"Information related to what is variously termed 'cultural reinforocment' 
or 'cultural identit/ is mte- ^ to the stnifigle for raaal equality and seff- 
dctermination In a soaety where the fduGiUonal systrm and media are 
dominated by whites, people of color oft^n roanve a biased and hm;tod view of 
their own ailture and history 

Viewing contact with literature of ones culture fn>m a more personal 
standpoint, the Task Force on library and Information Services to MmonUes" 
Gays: 

"Cultural mmondes need a body of literature (arcluval materials, 
legal documents, books by and for nunonty groups nirrnbcrs) of their own, 
and a knowledge of their cultural hentage to fortify pnde m their 
hentage and to boost their self esteem "'' 

In order to best develop a core collection of Native Amencan bterature, 
libranans should seek guidance on acquisitions from local tnhi\\ members, from 
current bibhographies (the bibliography m the 4th ediUon of T>ie Reference 
Encyclopedia of the Amencan Indian might be a good place to st*irt) and from 
otiier bbranans in the region who have aln^dy developed a quiility collection of 
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titlM fay and about Native Americana. Initially, emphana should be placed on 
acquiring 1) reputable tcholariy worka which diicuaa the pr»>hiatoric origina 
and anoiaton of local tribea, 2) worisa which deeaiba, accurately and 
reepectfidty, Indian danoea, mutic» arta» crafU. and literaturea. 3) tnnalationa 
(and orifinal taxta when available) of folk tales and legends, 4) accounts of ntea 
and oeremoniea which do not trespass on the private and sacred rwture of the 
hUiala, 5) studies of plant and animal bre exyA of traditional medidiM. 6) 
analysea of current isaues in educataon and social welfare. 7) aruQyses of 
government policies affectmg tnbal status and lands, 8) any worka-fiction, 
poetry» biography, essays. etc--by kxal Indian authors, and 9) works expressing 
th« opinions and the activities of activist Indian groups. When local materials 
have been scqmred on a comprehensive level, the hbrary should begin collecting 
important works by and about Native Americans throughout North America. 

An essential program for any bhrary attempting to serve a Native 
American population is the recording of oral historiea-the memories, the 
collective and esoteric knowledge of the appropnate. in Engtish Obviously, in 
order for this to succeed, the Ubrarian must demonstrate to the tribe and the 
individual that he/she respects and honor«,thar traditions and culture aiKl that 
the mterest m preserving their histories ^is based on a shared concern that this 
legacy might be lost to future generations. It is also important that any 
individuals who express a wish to commit their stories, observations, and 
reflections to tape be assured that the content of the recording will be 
determined by them and that their wishes to avoid reference to certain topics 
wiO be respected abeoluiely 

If the bbranan has researched the person's culture suifiaentJy to guide 
the recording session with insight an^ sensitivity, and if she provides a 
comfortable and f¥)n-mhibting environment for the session (the home of the 
individual or of the bbranan, perhaps), he/she may discover that the Indian 
neighbors have an mcalculable contjibution t make to the bbrary collection and 
the region's history Hie Native American, in turn, may find that the bbrary 
will provide a safe and enthuslai^t3caUy mamtaincd repository for the vital 
records of his or her culture Indians are universally oonormed that cnUcal 
elements of their cerenionios. traditions, lan^r^ui^e. and spintual hcnUi^ t>mt 
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«ntt witfakti the of the ekfen of the tribee oould be loet unleee they 

are raoorded in print or on tape. 

"AO of them want to fet their oral hietocy recorded by video and 
audio mKhoda ... it ihould be a priority eo we can preeerve thie culture 
for pofterityr** 

When developii^ a special collection of Native American material!, the 
Ubnrian ihould pay special attention to the quality of the materiala in the 
duldren's section which depict the American Indian. Unfortunately, children's 
literature, which addresses the Uvea and hiOones of mmontiee is oilen guilty of 
stereotypii^ and, therefore, footering racial and ethnic prejudice in vulnerable 
minds. Sonwtiniee the bbrarian finds it difficult to reoogniae the lade of 
uzvlerstaniiing or bias whidi may underiie a colorful story (written, per^Ape, 
with the beat of intentions and a larvs portion of naivety). Luddly, a supeib 
periodical caUed Intenraoal Books for ChiMmu exisU for librarians to consult 
It reviews books and nonpnnt materials, makes recommendations, tnd alerta 
ihe librarian to works which convey errorteous, condeeoending or denigrating 
messages about Native Amencans and other minorities. 

Hie rural public bbranan who seeks to msbtute a program to serve the 
Native Americans in the community rruy find it necessary to attempt several 
different outreach efibrts before receiving any response. Hie librarian may have 
to develop new projects or alter old programs m order to provide services usefiil 
ar)d acceptable to Indian patrons. Inevitably the question will arise as to how 
to meet the information requirements and program needs of this segment of the 
ijaer community without drawung limited funds arxl staff tinte away fitxn 
established programs and areas of the collection which have been developed 
with the long-time "U^cbtional" user in mind. 

Obviously. iM> one wishes to undermine a program which has produced 
comfortable resulta for one which has questionable hkdihood of success, 
espedaOy durii^ the era of mandatory 006tA)enefit analyses. The tibranan must 
be prepared to defend requests for budget uKreases and realignment of 
prionties. Hie attitude to foster should be that outreach efforts to mmont> 
communities are an essential extension of the Pubbc Libraiys mission to 
provide servioe to children and adults from all economic, pobtical, racial, and 
ethnic groups in the community 
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Regarding the obligations of the state to support libraries in theur efiforts 

to provide infimnation to the entire community, the Wisconsin Native American 

delegatioQ to the 1979 "White House Conference on Library and Information 

Serviees" referred to the inability of many rural libraries to meet the needs of 

their various oommunitiea of users, and stated: 

It is recommended that the state investigate and propose systems 
(including technological and computerized systems) in such a manner that 
aO dtizena, induding i^ioee m rural areas, on reservations, and in 
u^tutiom have access to research and other mformation needed."** 

As indicated in the arlide Tublic Library Service to Native Americans in 

Canada and the Continental United Statea," it is essential that libraries work 

toward the aoquiataon of pennanent increases or bne item aDocatKms in their 

annual budgets or apply for long-term grants when they are developing outreach 

programs to Native Amencans or any other minority or non-traditional users of 

the bbrary 

"It IS dear . . that a staUe source of funding is needed for 
libraries profviding services to Native Americans. Too many of the 
existing programs, especially ui the United States, are built on soft money 
or depend on larger bbranes for services."* 

Even when operating with a generous and flexible budget, the staff wiD 
probably have to be reconciled to a oertam amount of alteration in the 
procedures and pnonties of operation in the bbrary When existing programs 
are evaluated, that some have long ago become fossibzed appendages, retained 
out of habit, making little or no contnbution to the library or its patrons. 
Others are the pets of one or two patrons or staff members. Still, exdsmg 
these from the system may not be easy unless the bbrary staff, board, and 
members of the Indian community have worked together dunng the formulation 
of the goals and objectives for serving the Indian populatioa Tlie bbrary staff 
should have ebated a substantial body of opimon and spcofic suggestions on 
proposed services from tnbal members, and chey shouM nave visited community 
agendes. attended oourMal meetings, and distributed information on the existing 
artd proposed programs to the community. 

After communication bnes have been opened and after the first programs 
have been introduced, the rural b'branan and members of the Indian commumty 
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who an ptitkipating in the library prqjeci should diacuas tha naxt stepa in 
opeating information equality for the tribe. 

Until there an upwaento^vea finom the tribe on the public Ubraiy boardi 
and Indian itaff meroben within the Ubrariea, the needt and intereata of the 
Native American community will inevitably be eutoect to the uaual 
mterpretatioM and judgmenta of the white society. One of the primary 
recomnMndations of the 1987 ALA "Committee on Minority Conrjems" was that 
bbrariea actively *wruit nuncrities as empbyeea." Maroa Nauratil emphasizes 
that: 

''Members of groups that have been ^ditionally underrepresent4> 
on Ubnuy boarda-the poor, Uie undereducated, racial mirMrities-Bhou. i 
be recruited as trustees and for local adviaoiy coundls."" 

It is unpeiative that the lib ary board and the staff of the public Ubraiy 
reflect the racial ani ethnic compobibon of the oommuiuty served if it ^ to 
maintain its mtegrity of purpose and its credibility in the ^yes of its patrons. 

Finally^ and m some ways most importantly, the service that the rural 
pubbc library can render Native Americans is to aid the people in the 
estabhshment of their own libraries. 

Indian oommunitiea need fpohties with their own particular needa as the 
organizing uifluenoe and run by persons from their own tnbes, places where 
docuntents for, by, and about Native Amentans will be collected as a first 
priority, where programs can be created and run by individuals who urvierstand 
not only the needs but the social context of a group. 

Many Iruiian bbrariea were set up over the past decade with grants fitxn 
Titie IV and V of The library Services and Construction Act« but soroetunes 
there have been difficultiea keeping them in operation. Of four Pueblo libraries 
that opened durii^ the mid 1960s in (he Sandoval County area of New Mexico 
only ont, at Pueblo de Cochiti, is now mentioned in the ALA Directoiy (with 
only three other Indian run libraries listed in the entire sUtp^" In a few of the 
cases bbrariea have closed because they have lacked firm supfxirt fitun the 
tnbal oounols* m other cases the hbranes have succumbed to the problems 
which accompany insufficient funding' inadequate facilities, collections or 
staffing, and funding. 
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Frequently the rural librarian will have had ftome experience in applying 
for grants in an effort to shore up her own thaky budget Having had to struggle 
through the paper work involved when seeking a grant and the headache of 

articulating and formulating an acceptable proposal, she will be in a position to 
offer some assistance to her Native American counterpart who may be confronted 
with this overwhelming task for the first time. At the very least, she can provide 
moral support as they plow through one of the "how-to" manuals that purport to 
make the process of applying for a grant painless and even comprehensible 

When an existing tnbal library is attempting to upgrade or expand its 
services, the rural public library may suggest a workshop presentation on the 
wnting of a "coUect:on development policy" or a library "mission and objectives" 
statement. She may be able to assist in planning the layout of the physical 
facilities, in training staff members in cataloguing or reference work, in setting 
up a literacy program, or in choosing methods for promoting the library within 
the Indian Commumty 

The establishment of the Indian library should be regarded by the rural 
libranan as providing the opportumty for an exchange of idjas and, possibly, 
programs and sources of information. Certainly the library in the Native 
Amcncan commumty should not be seen as a "competitor" but rather as an 
information resource with a particular mission to the Indian commumty and with 
the potential of extending and enhanang the body of knowledge and the concept 
of human service to all ethnic and racial groups For his/her own people, the 
Native Amencan hbranan will be able tr ^lOvide the most appropriate responses 
to those needs which anse out of tit*: cryr.dl and cultural context of the Indian 
person's life and she can expect immediate and relatively unrestrained feedback 
on the library matenals and programs which address job, education, and health- 
related issues, in a way that a person from outside the Indian comm »y never 
could. 

It seems certain that Native Americans will continue to press for their 
nght to create their own information resources and educational bases. In 1979 
the "National Advisory Council on Indian Education" stated that they support 
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"... the determination tliat Indian people of all ages must have 
realistic aooeaa to every kind of infonnation throi\gh oommunity 
hbrary/inibnnation centere and that such servicea are part of the trust 
responsibility for education that has been for part of the trust 
responsibility for education that has been for too long ne^ectad by all 
government agencies, whether they be conoemed with Hfeloi^ leenun^ 
and literacy, job and professional tmning, health care, econoniic 
devekpment or any other aspect of personal or social need.*^ 

And in 1968, Virginia Mathews and Lotsee Patterson spoke of the 

heii^tened consdousness of the importance of tnbal bbraries that occurred 

during the period when both Title IV and Title V funds were making the 

creation of these facilities a possibility, with the result that 

. . American kidian people now see bbrary service as the vital 
factor it can be in their education, social, and economic well-being. Tliey 
have seen for themseKres the benefits of library support, of early 
childhood literacy, employment, adult education, aid to the elderly and 
dozens of other programs. Most likely they wiD not allow themsdves to 
be deprived of it ever agam.*^ 

It may seem that this paper makes an absurd and self-<fefeating proposal: 
that the rural bbrarian make a concerted effort to reach out to Native American 
Communities in his/her area, that h^she set up programs and a ooUection 
q)ecifical]y designed to meet their needs and that she then expend as much 
effort as possible to ensure that these programs and materials will not be 
needed by encouragmg the Indian communities to estabbsh hbranes of their 
owa However, the reality is that, at this pomt, the mformatiori need^ of these 
rural Americans are scarcely being met at all. 

Having long ago discouraged Indians from pursuing their traditional ways 
of educatmg their duldren, of seekuig a living, and of expressing and passing on 
their cultural histories and systems of belief, the dominant culture has offered 
them predous httle in the way of replaoements. It is through access to 
adequate information-about job opporturuties, options in 8dKX)]ing, avil and 
property rights, programs which exist to assist the elderly and the handicapped, 
etc.-that Native Americans can work to improve their quality of life. This 
information, and referral services to other resources, is availaUe now within our 
public bbranes. Until it also exists m accessible forms m each Native American 
oommunity. it should be the mission of the rural public librarian to make this 
information available in every way possible 
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Ukimm, MM th* guaidunt of the documentatKn of human dviHatiom 

and adkm fibnuiana havt a ra^wnabflity to help anaura that raoorda of 

traditioQal biUaft and cew m o nk a, aodal aiatnma» arta and lanfua^ of tha 

Nativa A n wric an a ara piaaarnad fir futura ganeratiaoa, that their paat and 

conta mp w mi y litantuna and aodal oommantariaa ara wH'»^ in the feneral 

Hbcmiy conaction, ao that we can pcovide an aocurata and oomprehenaive view of 

their ridi and dhma and heaieged culturea. Chailea Townlay puta it plainly: 

"library infermatioo eervioee cannot adve the preeaing problems of 
reeervatkm [or uiban Indian] Hfe but they can provide knowledge aa one 
problem-aolviiag tod and at the same time serve aa the repodtory for a 
cultural heritage that may otherwise be graduaOy lost"" 
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Introduction 

It is generally accepted, without question, that illiteracy is a proUem in 
the United States. Statistics vary from suivey to survey and there are nugor 
disagreements about what constitutes a hterate person; but it is agreed that 
there are vast numbers of ilbterate adult dtisens in America 

A new statistical report is published every few years disclosing the latest 
"revelation" about the Umted States' illiteracy rate. 

In 1980, the US. Census Bureau ^ randly announood that 99.5 percent of 
all adult American atizens could read and wnte.' Only two years later, 
Barbara Bush, the spokeswoman for a national literacy program and the wife of 
the vice-president of the U. S, said that 60 million Americans, or 33 percent of 
the adult population, are able to read or write at only a minimal level or not at 
all.' In 1986, the Census Bureau published another report which identified 21 
million ilbterates.^ Another study by a Pnnceton Univereity group reported that 
10 million adults were ilbterate 

As you can see. the bteracy issue is a very oompbcated and highly 
pohtical one Statistics seem to be used to prove or disprove the validity of 
each group's estimates. 

Determining one bteracy figure is» at this point, an impossible task. 
However, there is one pcimt of agreement That is that the rural south has a 
higher ilbteracy rate than ♦he northern US. For the purposes of this paper, 
the south consists of the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana. Mississippi, 
North Carohna» Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia 

Rural southern blacks have an even higher illiteracy rate than the rest of 
the south. Artide afler article refers to the rural black illiteracy rate. Ti\e 
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purpoM of this pi^ it to define the depth and eoope of the problem and iu 
•odal and economic impficatknt Ibr mra] black aouthemen. 

In tfaia paper, a itandanl of an eighth grade education win be uaed to 
define fbnctkxiil literacy. The choice it not baaed on any educational or 
•tatistical theoiy. U simply eeema plausible that, as the world becomes more 
compticated, a person should ft least be able to read at an eighth grade level in 
crder to be able to fill out a job application, make change fyr a dollar, write a 
dMck, read a utility bill or foUow a bus schedule. 

Also^ for this paper, a rural area will be defined as any place with a 
population of 2,500 or less. 

't)ne in four southern adults never went beyond the eighth grade,"* 
oonduded one reeearch team ^ch recently studied the iltiteracy problem. Tor 
black adults, the figure is three out of every eight"* 

Nearly all blacks who live in rural areas live m the South. One million 
black fiuniliee lived m the South as of the 1980 Census. They comprise the 
largest ethmc minority group in Airtenca-also, the rtKWt economically 
disadvantaged.' 

In general terms, the fiinctjona) ilbtcracy rate for rural blacks in 1977 
was nearly five time that of non-rural whites 

In actual numbers, according to the 1980 Census, there are 435,648 l^ck 
males over the age of 25 who have eight years or less of formal euucatjon. Of 
that total, more than half are age 60 or older. For rural black females, the 
total is 427,799. A little less than half of those women are over the age of 60.' 

Rural blacks are behind other groups in numbers of mdividuals 25 years 
and okler who have finished high s.'hool In 1977, 31.5 percent of rural bladt 
males completed high Rchool.' Among Mack females, 30.7 percent of those age 
25 or older had completed high school, compared to 61.3 percent of their white 
counterparts.* 

Many bladi adults have not developed the basic btoracy skills usuaDy 
acquired throu^ educatioTL A study of four rural counties found that blacks 
had not only low education levds but little job traming or work experience. 
Hiese basic skills are needed m order to obtain employment that pays even a 
Runimum wage or salary. 
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A mm recent itudj shows some improvement for runl blacks in these 
SMS but tfaqr are sliD lagging ftr behind whites. 

Usinff ths poverty level established by the 1980 Census* i^^iich is a yeariy 
income d $8,414 or leee fcr a fiunily of four, blacks in the ninl South have a 
hij^ poverty rate than blacks in other regions.* While the rural South 
contain la? percent of all black &imlies in the UJS.. it has 22.2 percent of all 
poor bladi &nuliea.^ 

In black fiuniliee headed by a female, the poverty rate is 66 peroint" 
Ihough smaller in number, households headed by blsck women an in wone 
financial condition generally than thoee headed by a man.** Whiie nirsl black 
women generally have attained a higher levd of educatkn. they eam only about 
66 percent of the income of black men (an intereeting obeervation, but the 
tulvect of another reeearch paper altogether). 

Hie distribution of bladL households age shows that 12 percent of 
block female heads of householdi an under 25 years of age and 29 percent an 
S6 yesn or okier.'' 

Poveity fells disproportionately on minorities. Ihirty-eight percent of all 
mral blacks an poor. That is mon than triple the poverty rate among nxral 

whites.'^ Runl poverty GStat is not the result of unemployment Instead, it 
reflects k>W'SkiU. low-pay jobs. 

Part of the disparity in education levels between white and black 
citizens,** Ghelfi writee, "is due to the knv educational attainment of older 
blacks.'^ As was mentioned earlier, mon tlian half of the blade men and 
women who have not achieved an eighth grade education an GO or older. 

At the beginnir^ of the Civil War. 95 percent of black southemen wen 
illiterate, the principal reason being that every Confederate state had laws 
prohibiting the education of slaves. Ihe fint 20 yean after the Civil War saw 
the number of black children enrolled m school incnase by almost 500 percent 
With the return to power of reactionary white Democnts in the Sections of 
1876-77 and the end of Reconstruction, whatever gains had been made toward 
educatsonal equality between races stopped 

At the turn of the century, 35 yean aOer the Civil War, half of the black 
population remained ilhterate At the start of World War II. 40 years later, the 
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figun wai one-tenth of the total black popu]at3on. It took 75 yean for blacks 
to equal the literacy rate whites ei\)oyed at the end of the Civil War.^ 

There is now abundant evidence that literacy is almoet ezdusively 
acquired in school. Not surpnsin^. we can see a sharply dedining number of 
black ilHteratee as we move from okkr to younger blacks. The belief that, after 
slavery was abolished, laige nuniben of blacks acquired, on their own« basic 
reading and writing skills, is a mytK Black illiteracy remained high; changes 
come slowly and only as new generations were bom and attended school. 

Few questkn the role of education in the reduction of black illiteracy. It 
is more difficult to establish a direct connection between education and moonne. 
surpnsii^ as that may seem. People automaticaDy assume there is a strong 
correlation between educational level and income. However, reliable income 
data by race is a new phenomenoa Before 1910, the Census did not include 
racial income data. Consequently, there is a limited amount of pre-1940 data. 

New industries in the rural South have tended to avoid counties with 
large numbers of bladu, possibly because of discrimination but more likely 
because the labor force is presumed to be less productive as a result of poor 
educadona] levels." 

Fewer and fewer jobs are available to those who lack has^c :;!dlls. The 
adult without a high school education is four times as likely to be unemployed 
as a high school graduate. 

Ihoee counties in the South with the lowest percentage of adults who 
have finished the eighth grade also have the worst unemployment and the 
slowest economic growth rates.** In counties with less than four percent 
unemployment, only an average of 13.2 percent of their adults had tmL gone 
beyond the eighth grade. By contrast, in counties with more than 16 percent 
unemployment (most of which are predominantJy blade counties). 35.3 percent of 
the adult population, an average, had no schooling beyond the eighth grade.** 

Rural black illiteracy will not be eliminated simply by throwing money at 
the problem. Individuals must want to help themselves. Tne dropout rates of 
adults in basic education programs ranges 6nom 23 percent to 4S percent* 

One literacy program in Albenville, Alabama, is particularly successful 
AlbertviUe has a population of 15,000 and is the largest aty in rural Marshall 
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County, Ala. Tht county population is predominantly wMte Eoononucally, it it 
an exampla of a county undai^oing a gradual transformation from an 
■gricultural county to an induitrial county. As of 1980, 30 percent of the 
population had 1«m than an ei^th grade education.*^ 

Ihe AlbeitviDe literacy program is deeigned for worken from local 
businaaaea. The bar employers participating from the start were Keyea Fibre 
Compai^, Arrow Shirt Company, and the City of Albertville munidpal 
government Each employer surveyed its employees to detennine educational 
levels and took part in designing the curriculum." 

Response by the employees was extremdy fiavorable One hundred and 
forty partidpants con^eted the program. The focus of the classes was basic 
reading, writing and mathematscs skills 

Volunteer tutors worked mdividuaUy with students. The employers 
provided classroom space, conference rooms, materials, and snacks. Classes 
were held after regular working hours. More than half of the students 
completed their high school equivalency, or GEU for which the sponsoring 
companies paid the $20 examination fee. The total financial contribution of 
employers to the experimental program was $40,000. 

The employers renewed the project for the 1987-88 school year and four 
more businesses have chosen to parUapate 

One mteresting statistic Eighty percent of those in the program 
indicated they would not have partiapatrd had it not been offered where they 
work.* TTiey would not, on their own initiative, have sought out a bteracy or 
adult education program. 

For fewer rural blacks than rural whites pursue adult education 
programs. In a survey taken m 1975, only 10 percent of those taking dasses 
wrere black.** It is rK>t dear whether the low parbapatson is due to lack of 
opportunity, finances, or motavatao'^i. 

One program that vas successful m attracting blacks was Project 
Uteracy-Memphis, Inc As of 1980, Shelby County, Tennessee, had 80,000 
adults over the age of 25 who had not completed the eighth grade. Ihat same 
year, a group of atizens formed Project Literacy-Memphis, Itk." Its stated 
purpose was "to seek the elimination of illiteracy and improve basic skills of the 
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general population in Memphia and Shelby County; to enhance and coordinate 
other oii^nizab' W efforta whkh provide Uteraqr eervicea in the community." 

TUf experimental pngect waa open to emplqyeei of the City of Memphia 
lanitation and parka departmenta. Sixteen people applied for the pilot program; 
11 at than were actual non<reBden and the remaining five had reading lev^ 
ranging fitxn third to eixth grade. l\m etudcnta were predominantly black, 
male, middle-aged, and married. 

All partidpanta were paid for the 10 daye they attended daaaee. Claaeee 
lasted eight houre a day. Ihe etudenta were picked up at their worksite, driven 
to a study center and returned to their workaite at the end of the day. 
Break&st and lunch were providtfL All 16 students completed the program. 

Hw daily newspaper was a vital part of the curriculum. Teachers found 
that using aulgect matter rdevant to adult leamen waa important to the 
program. It waa also discovered that adult participants had a shorter attention 
span than originally thought 'Hie curriculum \-as redesigned so that sulgecti 
were changed every 20 minutes. 

All partidpants completed the program. tUb average improvennent in 
reading level was 3.6 grade levels. Fifteen of the 15 partidpants signed up for 
fdlow-up daaees in an adult basic education program. 

The cost of the program was $4»260. Ihis figure does not indude the 
students' wages for the two weeks they attended classes. 

Hw success of the program has led to a vnajot expansion of the prqiect to 
mdude the long-term uneir:3loyed arx) prison mmates.* 

Hie obvious limitation to this program is its enormous cost It is difficult 
to imagine this program being ai^lied on a large scale and giving perhaps 
hundreds of adult students the same opportumties given to a haiviful of hand- 
picked partidpants in Memphis. 

While worksite Hteracy programs are usefiil to the employed person, they 
do not reach the vast numbers of rural adults who are unemployed, poor whites, 
and blacks alike. 

In North Carohna, the oominunity colleges have been mvolved m the 
hteracy campaign. The state counts as functional illiterates all adults who have 
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not oompletad eight ysm of fonnal eduation. Using that sUndaitL North 
CAn)bna hai 835,000 iUiteratcft." 

BuaMM people in North Carolina were one of the first groupe to see a 
need for an aduH htency program. Busineeeeo eetimate that they employ more 
than 600,000 functional ilfiteratea. 

Unlike the educatioa of youth, who are a captive audienoe under statoa* 
oompulsory school attenUnoe laws, aduHa must want to in^rove their literacy 
skills. They have to be able to see some need for it, personal or economic, with 
attainable ivwaitk for the effol But, as we said earlier, buaneaaes have a 
tmdency not to bcate in heavily black, naral countiea. 

Another problem is demographics. The largest single group or niral black 
ilbteratee is among tltf very old, those ags 60 and over. But there are alao 
84.000-plus youi« blacks, between the ages of 16 and 24, who aie iUitemte. 
The young and the old have difiereot needs and, often, different reasons for 
en* filing in literacy programs. That makes it diflBcuh to destpti a progrvn for 
everyone. 

The elderiy have different needs than a 19-yearKad Wack female with two 
children to raise. Obviously, a lite.^cy teadter is not likely to be tnining a 60- 
year^ld for the woikplace. Elderly rural biadu are heavily dependent on Sodal 
Security and Medicare, Such 'trmnafor paymenU** from the federal government 
are. in feet, their duef source of income. Learning to underetand a Medicare 
form represenU a subrtantial aooompUahment for them. A reasonable goal r: 
young woman of 19 would be to jam *i GED diploma and acquire practical job 
training. But with funds limited, wlioee needs oome Grst? 

In 1986, the federal govtmment appropriated about $100 million for 
Uicracy progran^. TTiat comes to less than four doDars for every adult in the 
nabon with leas than eight years of educatioa" 

Poverty counties do not appear to be effective competitore for federal 
grants and other fonns of aid. Rural counties lag for behind metropolitan 
counties m federal assistance programs. T%e low expenditures often prevent 
rural populations from reaching their educational potential.* 

Fewer rural Wack children were enrolled in preprimary pnvrame in 1975 
than any other resident group Children attending programs such as Head 
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Skaft m piweD to have an aariy advantage in adiieving Htoacy. Until the 
black rural mnority beoomea u politkally aneilive u tuban miiiorities, their 
children win oontinue to start their educationa) Uvee at a dieadvantage. 

IHe rural black ilbteracy problem ii a perplexing one. There are those 
who say the problem wiD eventually solve itadf. As the population ages and 
those men and womsn bom before 1920 begin to die. this aii^ument runs, the 
iSitera^ ratea far younger blacks are not as dramatic or as shocking. But 
there are 63^ young black males between the ages of 16 and 24, and some 
ZlfidO young black females, who have only an eighth grade educatiort Why 
this is considered ptogiees, I can't undentand. 

To be 66 years old and unable to read the Bible is sad. To be 20 and 
unable to rejd a tdephone book is frightening. 

THe solution? Motivation. I suspect Adulti need to see a reason for 
them to improve thonMhres. Also, somehow, industries must be convinced of 
the hard-working nature of rural black communities; that rural blacks are not 
poor because of laziness; that most po(M- blacks work, they just dont make much 
money; that most blacks who can't read, want to read. If these industries move 
QT expand into these communities and take a chance on the workforce, perhaps 
they would be pleasantly surprised Hioy have the example of AlbertviUe. 
Alabama, where employers found that an investznent m litera<7 was welcomed 
by their workers and proved to be successful. 

The federal 0ovemment does not seem capable, at this point, of aolvmg 
thd problem Whatever money is available for feder^J programs generally goa* 
la urban areaa After aD, if government can have fa\ iTiipact on a million people 
or on a thousaixi people, most pobtnaans would fjhooee the f(in»>er. Hiat is not 
a oriticism, just a political foct 

Preschool education should be stressed if we are going to combat 
illiteracy. Reading and wnting skills are best attained in school. It is much 
easier and less oosliy to teach someone to read at age six than at age 40. 

I ooukl find ix> examples of rural bbrarians in predomir^tly black areas 
taking a leadership role in literacy programs. Eoonomically. they probably canl 
With a limited budget* oi ly so much can be done. It is probably all they can 
manage just to provide an adequate public hbraiy ^«gica\\y, rural bbr^iians 
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tiMwU }m plijinc • leadinc nte in htltfu^ thair naghbon Itim to mi 
RMliKk4y» I dont M it iMVptiiiv. 

Puttinf pofitki aiidi, if th* eom mimA cui do aw« thii« wiO, it it to 
oompOt atatiolki. Tbmn must bt t way to rrfHitft u t ottit ■ valid 
aHtmy rat*. If a dtfinta ntad can bt piovtn. M&nl monty oould not bt &r 
btUni 

Tilt Unittd Sutat waa ont of tht firat oountrita in tbt worid to hava 
uniytnal tduoatiQn Ibr cfaildm. Ltt^a axtand tht aamt opportunity to adulta 
who w aathow ilippad thraugh the ^yatem. 
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THE RUIwiL ENVIRONMENT EFFECTS ON LIBR4RY SERVICE: 
A CONSULTANTS PERSPECTIVE 



Gardner C. Hanks 
Continuing Education Consultant 
Idaho State Library 
Boise, ID 

In 1979, I was hired as a public library consultant for seven small town 
libraries in Iowa. Two years later I was hired by the Viking Library System in 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, to work with eleven rural libraries. I worked in this 
position for seven and a half years. Through this experience, I became a 
participant-observer of the rural environment and its effectit on library services. 
To a large extent this paper is based on this experience. 

All institutions work in the context of their soaal and economic 
environment This applies to public libraries as much as to any other agency. 
It is important, therefore, for those who seek to promote change in libraries to 
understand the milieu in which that library operates. 

Those who provide consulting services to rural libraries, then, mubt 
understand these libraries in the context of the rural setting. The purpose of this 
article is to summarize the important elements of the rural environment, and to 
suggest how these elements affect rural public libraries. It will also discuss how 
these elements aflcct ihc work of the consultant with these libraries. 

General Historical Trendi 

Generalizations must always be tested against actual experience, and this 
18 especially true when discussing the rural environment in the late 1980s. The 
news from the country over the past few years has largely been negative: the 
farm cnsis of the middle of the decade, followed by drought in the latter part of 
the 80s This was a marked contrast from the 1970s. 

For the first time m several decades, the 1970s showed something of 
resurgence in the rural economy and population. Four and a half million people 
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left dtiei to earn a living in the country.* Farm prices were relaUvely high, and 
many the young fled the troubled urban areas to try to find a quieter, more 
relaxed lifestyle on homesteads and hobby farms. Many older people also sought 
retirement homes in the country. 

The 1970s "rural renaissance" only affected selected areas, however.' Areas 
remote from the conveniences and cultural advantages of urban life did not 
prosper at much as those closer to the cities. Areas without recreational 
attractions such as lakes or mountains did lesr well than those which had these 
advantages to offer tourists and retirees. The 19708 rural renaissance, in other 
words, was not a universal phenomenon. 

Similarly, the bad news of the SOs has not affected all communities equally. 
Communities that offer "the amenities' have not suffered as much as the areas 
that were heavily dependent on fanning or mineral extraction. Indeed, many of 
these more attractive communities have not suffered at all, but have shown both 
economic and population growth. 

The Rural Decline. In spite of the above caveat, it is not unrt'asonable 
to say that the twentieth century has been a difficult time for America's rural 
areas. The 1880 Census demonstrated that changes were occurring in the rural 
environment, when it reported that for the first time the percentage of the U.S, 
population living on America's farms had fallen below 50%.' Over the inte ling 
decades the number has continued to fall rapidly, until now only 2% of America's 
populstion lives on farms.* 

This decline has many causes, but perhaps the most important has been the 
development of agncultural technology. The nivention of McCormick's reaper, the 
farm tractor, and the self-propelled combine each meant that less people were 
needed to farm the same number of acres. Farms, therefore, grew larger. While 
it was not unusual for farm families .n the 18th century to work as little as forty 
acres, the average size farm had grown to U5 acres in 1935, and to 433 acres by 
1982.* Similarly, once the movement west no longer provided an ever increasmg 
supply of land, the growth of farm size was only possible by the removal of some 
farm families to other occupations. Thus, while in 1960 there were four million 
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fanns in the United States, by 1982 the number had dropped to 2.4 million * 

An improved transporUtion system also contributed to the decline in the 
rural population. With the coming of the railroads and then the automobile, rural 
people became less dependent on their own small towns to provide them with the 
goods and services they needed or wanted. The mail order catalog cut into the 
profiUbility of running the small towr. general store, and the automobile made 
trips to larger cities more convenient. Small town businesses found themselves 
in competition with the chain stores located in larger communities, stores that 
could beat their price because they could buy in volume. This competition, 
combined with the declining farm popidation. Hosed the doors of many small town 
busmesses. This, in turn, led the small town to be even less attractive as a place 
to shop, as fewer and fewer goods were available in it. Caught in this vicious 
cycle, the smallest towns became little more than a gas sUtion or a wide spot in 
the road. 

Improved transportation and conununication led to another factor in the 
dechne of rural America. The younger generations who visited the metropolis to 
shop or get a higher education or as part of their military service came to see it 
as a place of excitement and opportunity. The World War I song "How You Going 
to Keep Them Down on the Farm. Aaer They've &en Paree?" applied just as 
much to American cities like Chicago or Kansas City or even smaller towns, like 
Peona or Mankato. This was particularly true as the opportunities in farming 
became less and less plentiful. 

Rural Population Traita 

The general decline in rural America has created a rural population that ia 
significantly different from the population of America as a whole. The four most 
important difTerences are that the rural population is older; it is less educated; it 
is poorer; and it is socially and politically more conservative. 

Age The 1980 Census showed that the number of people aged 65 or older 
represented 12 3% of the non metropoliUn populaUon as compared to orly 10.9% 
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of the population at a whole. In counties that contained no town larger than 
2500 people, the rate climbed to 13.5% of the population.^ 

Equally important with the number of people classified as aged, however, 
is the median age of the population. The median age is the number of years at 
which half the population is older and half younger. The 1960 Census indicated 
that the median age of the rural farm population was 35.8 years, and for towns 
between 1000 and 2500 in population it was 31.8 years. This compared to the 
national median age of 30.0 years.* By 1988 the median age for rural people had 
increased to 33.1 years, compared to 32.2 for urban people; the median age for 
people living on farms had nsen to 38 years.' In 1920, the median age for farm 
people was less than 21 years 

As stated above, one cause of this difference has been the migration of the 
young from rural areas to the a ties. A second cause has been the attractiveness 
of some rural areas to retirees. Typically, the cost of living in rural areas is 
cheaper, the pace is slower, and the crime rate lower than in urban settings. 
These factors make rural areas attractive to people living on relatively fixed 
incomes and who find the pace of change in the modem American city 
uncomfortable. 

The older population in rural areas can have several important affects on 
rural library service. First, older adults typically have developmental needs that 
difTer from those of vounger adults and children, and these needs may be reflected 
in the kind of library materials in which they will be interested. As adults 
prepare for and enter into retirement, they frequently become more interested in 
leisure time activities, money management, and health issues. Religion may 
become more important to some older people, and frequently older people look for 
ways to assess and evaluate their lives. They may find historical materials, both 
fiction and non-fiction, dealing with the period of their own life span to be 
valuable to them in this process. 

In addition to the different interests older adults bnng to the library, their 
economic situation may also afTect their willingness to pay for governmental 
services, such as libraries Many older people live on social security payments and 
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peniions, and this money is an important part of the rural economy. In nearly 
half of Kansas' counties, for example, 44% of personal income was derived from 
transfer paymenU, such as social security, or property income." 

Income derived from these sources is relatively fixed, and therefore older 
people may be more resistant to tax increases to pay for improved library services. 
Older people are also more likely to vote. It therefore is vitally important for the 
rural library to effectively reach out to this politically powerful part of its 
population. 

Education. As might be expected with an older population, the level of 
education in rural areas is lower than in the nation as a whole. The 1980 Census 
showed that 60.4% of the rural population had graduated from high school, 
compared to the national figure of 66.6%, and while 16.2% of the general 
population had four years or more of college, only 11.0% of the rural population 
had this much higher education.*' 

We must be very careful in interpreting these figures, however. The rural 
population is older, and previous generations were less likely to attend school 
through the secondary level. This accounts for part of the difference. Secondly, 
"education" in census terms is only measured by years of schooling. Many older 
people may not have been able to continue through high school, yet have educated 
themselves through independent reading or attendance at informal educational 
activities, such as those put on by agricultural extension or commumty education 
programs. 

Still, it is not completely inaccurate to say that the rural population may 
place less value on educational agencies, such as libraries, than the population as 
a whole It is not at all uncommon when talking to rural librarians to hear of 
a mayor, city council member, or county commissioner who has stated with evident 
pnde that he had never read a book, and it had not hurt him. It is less likely 
that one will hear this kind of statement from urban ofBcials who must answer 
to a more cosmopolitan constituency. 

Typically, however, many of the rural people with whom I have worked 
expres&pd more of an ambivalence toward educational agencies than an active 
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hostility to them. Most believed that it was essential that their young be well- 
educated. At the same time, they realize that it is education that might lead the 
young to move away, seeking the greater cpportunities for which school has 
prepared them. Rural people are also suspicious of the cost of education, seeing 
much in the Mhools that they consider wasteful or unnecessary. 

How then should rural public libraries deal with these feelings on the part 
of their public? First, they need to avoid being trapped into being considered 
merely educational. They must work not to be seen as a adjunct to the school 
system. They can do this by providing practical information that can have an 
immediate impact on individuals and the life of the community. For example, two 
of the most useful services provided by rural libraries are tractor repair manuals 
for farmers and training videos for volunteer fire departments. In both of these 
cases, the services meet a vital economic or social leed of the library's target 
population. 

A second way that libraries can meet the ambivalent rural feelings about 
education is to be well managed. Writing Ion q;- range plans, presenting well 
thought out budgets and annual reports, developing written policies, and having 
its financial records independently audited each year will help the library esUblish 
ttself as a well-run, efBcient orgamzation. While this will not allay all criticisms. 
It will blunt them and can help win the mcuority of the population to the library's 
side. 

Poverty. Despite the fact that poverty in the United Stotes is usually 
pictured in its more urban settings, the 1980 Census showed that rural people 
were more likely to be poor than their urban counterparts. The rural population 
below the national poverty level was measured at 13,2%, while the nation as a 
whole had a 12 1% poverty level Ft should be remembered that this measure was 
teken during a more prosperous penod for rural people In 1986 the poverty rate 
for farm reoidents stood at 19.6%, but in 1987 it had dechned dramatically to 
12.6%.^' 

What causes poverty in rural areas? Certainly, the relatively unsteble 
economic conditions have somethmg to do with it Farming and mining tend to 
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run in boom or bust cycles. When the bust comes people lose their farm or are 
thrown out of work. Many then leave for the city, but others stay on, unemployed 
and poverty stricken. 

The lower level of education also contributes, since a higher percentage of 
rural people have fewer skills which can be transferred from one job setting to 
another. Thus, when a poorly educated fanner or miner must seek a different 
means of support, he frequently will not fare well in the competitive market place. 

Traditionally, public libraries have been middle class institutions, and their 
services have been directed toward the middle class. Whether small libraries can 
ever become msgor players in helping the poor is questionable. Still, there are 
many services that can be provided. Literacy programs, providing space for 
outreach services, such as the Women, Infant, Children (WIC) nutntion program, 
and providing community information and referral all can be positive services for 
the poor. 

Conservatism Summarizing some findings of the sociology of rural 
commumties, Susan Raffcrty stated' "Rural communities tend to be more 
traditional in moral orientation, less accepting of minority rights, more 
ideologically religious and conseivative, more likely to oppose the intervention of 
federal and state governments, and are generally more satisfied with their present 
life-style."" 

The rural library consultaiu must understand the conservatism of the rural 
environment both as it affects the library itself, and the library's approach to 
change. On the one hand, the conservatism will be reflected in the kind of 
support the library can expect from its community. There typically will be a 
greater emphasis on volunteensm rather than in prov.ding more tax money for 
special projects or even basic services The library may also be seen as the 
special province of women because it fits into the traditional role for middle class 
women as the "cultural guardians" of the community Old and inadequate 1] "ary 
buildings may be kept for their "historic" value. Censorship attempts from 
conservative religious groups may be more prevalent. 
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As a govemm^-^ntal agency, the library may also be suspect m some minds. 
State, federal and eve^i local laws may be regarded as mere technicalities passed 
by politicians who do u:* understand rural problems. It may be considered 
perfectly legitimate to ignore these laws if obeying them would be inconvenient. 
Federal and st jt programs for libraries may be viewed with suspicion. 

The consultant must remember that tMral librarians and library board 
members probably share some or all of these a titu<f.es. These people are part of 
the community in which they live, and they are not immune from its values, even 
if they reject some of them. When consultants suggest a change, then, they must 
look beyond the actual change that they seek to wltat this change may represent 
symbolically to those to whom it is proposed. Even a simple change such as 
moving from self-produced to purchased catalog card sets, for example, may be 
seen as counter to the conservative self-reliance in which a hbrarian or a library 
board believes. 

Consultants, therefore, must be aware of the symbolic imphcatiors of any 
change they are promoting. They should also recognize that in asking a librarian 
or a hbrary board to make a change, they may be asking them to challenge long 
and deeply held commumty values, values which the hbrarian or board members 
themselves may never have before questioned. When this occurs, empath> and 
patience are vital. Changes under these circumstances will not occur overnight. 

I was once told by an expenenced, rural minister that msgor changes in 
rural areas typically take at least five years to accomplish. In my experience this 
has been true. In my fifth year as a library consultant with the Viking Library 
System in Minnesota, the changes I had been suggesting for a number ofhbranes 
began to occur. The remarkable thing about this was that the suggested changes 
were in many different areas, one library began a major weeding program, another 
moved from a volunteer library to one with paid staff, and a third began a 
building remodelling. In each case I had been actively promoting the change for 
at least three years. 

Rural consulting programs, then, must be seen as long term endeavors 
LSCA projects that put a rural library consultant in place for a year or two are 
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not likely to make much difTerence in the long run. Nor should new consultants 
or their employers set unreasonable goals for m^or change» within the first three 
or four years of the service. During this period it is best to evaluate a 
consultant's performance in terms of trust building and smaller technical 
achievements, rather than the migor long-term changes that are envisioned. New 
consultantA that are moving into established consulting programs will be able to 
make changes more quickly, but even in these cases, there will need to be a 
period of building trust. 

This is particularly true when the consultants are seen as representatives 
of the state government, or it is known that they are being paid through state or 
federal funds. State and federal programs are viewed with suspiaon by rural 
people, often justifiably so. It is not unusual for state consultants to be viewed 
with fear. Librarians or board members may think that the consultants are there 
only to enforce laws or regulations of which they are unaware, or they may know 
that they are in violation of state law or rules, and fear that the consultant is 
there simply to force compliance It may take the consultant many months to 
overcome being viewed in this way, and unless there can be fairly frequent 
contact, It may be impossible to ever completely overcome it. 

A Typology of Small Towns 
Thus far, we have been discussing the rural environment in a general way. 
In reality, the values and interests in rural America can be widely divergent. 
Different towns, even within a small geographical area, can be vastly different 
from each other. Susbn Rafferty has identified six different kinds of rural 
communities, including the government- trade communities, the umversity- 
professional communities, the industry dominated communities, the tourism 
commumties, the retirement communities, and the resource-based boom towns. ^* 
The following discussion is based on RafTerty's classification, but ^'xpands it by 
adding a beventh classification- the stagnant farm conununity While the 
classifications are pnmanly Raffert/s, the discussion of these conrmunity types is 
my own, as are the implications I draw from thf 
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Qovcmment' trade communitiea. A govemment-trade community might also 
be referred to as a regional trade center. They are typically county leata, but 
they lerve people from surrounding counties as well. Thus, not all county seats 
fall into this category, but only those that serve as a regional center for state and 
federal programs and that provide inigor retail shopping resources. Typically, the 
population of such communities ranges up from about 10,000, although som> may 
be smaller in less densely populated areas. 

It is not unusual for the hbranes and librarians in govemment*trade 
cou>murvties to provide leadership to the library community in the region. 
T3rpican>. the librarians have professional credentials, and will regard the library 
consultant as a peer rather than as a leader. Occasionally, librarians in these 
communities may even regard attempts to provide consulting services as an 
intrusion on their professional autonomy. However, they may also look to the 
consultant as one of the few people who understands the purpose of the library 
and what the librarian is trying to accomplish. 

University- professional communities. RafTerty's university-professional 
communities might be better called college commumties for it is more likely that 
the community will have a college rather than a university in it While 
government- trade communities may also have colleges^ this kind of community is 
distinguished by the dominance of the college in the economic and sooal life of the 
community. In the government- trade center, the college is just one of several 
important institutions; in the university-professional community, it is the most 
important institution. The size of this kind of community typically ranges up from 
6000. 

In university- professional community, the population will usually be better 
educated and more sophisticated library users. They are hkely to expect more 
from the hbrary, and support for the library is usually good. In some cases, 
however, the presence of a large college or small university library that is open 
to the general public may hurt the support for the public library, since local 
officials can feel that there is less need for a good pubhc library if other resources 
are available. 
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Typically, librarians in university-profeuional communities are professionally 
trained, and will regard a library consultant much as those librarians who serve 
government- trade communities. An important issue for this kind of library ii 
cooperation wivh the acadenuc library. As an outsider, the consultant may be 
asked to serve in the role of go-between or arbitrator in this relationship. 

Industry dominated communities. Industry dominated communities are 
communities whose economic life is controlled by a single company. A more 
common term might be "company town." Industry dominated communities can be 
virtually any size, although typically they range up from several thousand. To a 
large extent, the character of the community will be determined by the character 
of the industry, hi rural areas the industries are usually based on agricultural 
products and involve relatively unskilled lakK)r, but in some cases the industry 
may employ a large skilled labor or professiunal work force. 

To a great extent, support for the library in an industry dominated 
community will depend on the industry. If the industry is supportive of 
community development, representatives of the management of the industry or 
their spouses will likely seek positions on the library board. Ir. these 
circumstances the library is likely to do well. If the industry is not interested in 
the conununity except as a cheap place for its facility, the library will probably 
suffer. The library's level of support will also be significantly affected by the fiscal 
health of the company. If the comppny is thriving, the library will do better; if 
the company is in trouble, the library is likely to have trouble too. 

Depending on the size of the community and library support, librarians in 
industry dominated communities may or may not be professionally trained. 
Whether they view the consultant as a peer or more in a leadership role will be 
determined by their own education and experience. 

Touri s m communities. Tounsm com mum ties are communities whose 
economies are significantly affected by the tourism industry. It is not unusual for 
the populations of these communities to vary significantly between seasons, and 
the needs and interests of the influx of tounats may be quite different from those 
of the permanent residents. 
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Touharo communitiet can be quite tmall, though they typically have at least 
a thousand fuD time residents. The tourist season typically brings large increases 
to the sise of the community-sometiniet doubling the permanent population. 

Libraries in tourist communities face the issue oi how to treat tourists. It 
is not unusual for the 'Hrary to offer '^ts services at little or no cost to "summer 
people". In these cases tne kbrary is seen as one the amenities th& draws 
these people and their money to the community. Libraries in these situations are 
under pressure to meet the recreational needs of tourists, and sometimes neglect 
the needs of the permanent residents. 

At other times, libraries may be hesitant to serve tourists, because of their 
transient status. When this ' . /s, boards may establish relatively high non< 
resident fees, and are mare likely to focus on the library needs of permanent 
residents. 

Retirenr.en t communiliea. Retirement communities can be of two types 
Fia,, there is the conununity that ofTers amenities, such as lakes, that are 
pirticularly attracUve to reUred people These conununities are *.kely to attract 
a fairly well ofr older population-a population that might nugrate at different 
times of the year to different parts of the country. The second type of retirement 
commumty is the smaller farm community where retired farmers may li\e after 
they leave their farms. In either case, the population of this kind of community 
is much older even than the more typical rural conununity. 

Retiremeni communities, particularly those serving a fairly transient 
population face many of the same issues as *.n Ihe tounsm community. Since 
retirees t3rpically own property, there is no question that they deserve library 
service on the same basis as other residents, however. Another issue that 
frequently occurs in retirement communities is whether "snow birds" should be 
encouraged to serve on library boards. Should people who will be gone three or 
more months each year be board members? To alnw them to serve may make 
it difficult to make a quorum "out of season." Not to allow therr., however, may 
cut the nbrary off from a powerful and hard working constituency. 

Resource-based boom towns. Boom towns are found in areas that are nch 
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in natural resources, such as minerals or forests. These are much like industry 
dominated towns, but more likely to expo* .ace violent shifts in fortune due to the 
nature of their industnes. Such towns are likely to experience "boom or bust" 
cycles, which are dependent on world prices for the product they produce. 

Libraries in this type of community may also experience the boom or bust 
syndrome, ioing very well when the community is thriving, and doing badly when 
the bust comes. In this kind of community, one important library need is to 5nd 
a way to provide a more stable level of service. 

The stagnant farm community. This is the typical smaller community in 
rural America. It is a commumty built to serve the needs of its area's fanners. 
As farms grew bigger, there have been fewer people to serve, and competition from 
larger towns have further reduced these communities' arcumstances. Typically, 
these towns have been slowly losing population. They range downward from about 
5,000 in population. Their populations are older, and to some extent they have 
become retirement communities for the less wealthy. 

Because these towns have experienced loss, they are likely to be 
conservative Libraries in this kinJ of community may save large portions of their 
budgets, as a "rainy day" fund, even though their operating budget is pitifully 
small, oimilarly, they may resist weeding older books, because they don't believe 
that they will ever be able to replace them. In some cases, they may keep a very 
poor library going, because to close it would represent a blow to already-wounded 
commumty pride. 

Library service in these communities will be hard pressed to keep up, as it 
competes with other public services for a smaller and smaller amount of available 
tax dollars. Yei the library may also make a significant contribution to 
commum.y hfe, if it can provide information that will help with economic 
development. 

These hbranes are very rarely directed by professional libranans, and the 
consultant will likely be loo^ 'd to for leadership both by the staff and the board 
after a trusting relationship is created 
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Further Dlvertiiying Fmcton 

Even within these genera! types of rural communities, a wide variety can 
Le expected. Factors that will affect this diversity will be the geography of the 
community, the raaal and ethnic mix of the population, the history of the 
community, its religious life, the number, type, and vitality of commumty 
organizations, and the quality of community leadership. 

The important thing for the consultant to remember is that although rural 
communities may ha\e many things in common, no two are the same. Each 
must ultimately be treated as an individual case. 

Finding Information About the Community 

When a library consultant enters a library's life, it is essential that she or 
he see the library in the context of the community it serves. To expect a librarian 
or library board to reject a strongly held commumty value for the sake of 
improved library service, for example, is not a reasonable expectation. Therefore, 
the consultant should spend time to 5nd out hbout the librar/s commumty. 

Information about any community is available from a number of sources, 
some formal and some informal: 

Co mmunity Studies. In library schools and professional journals, much is 
made of community surveys or conmiunity analyses. While such studies could be 
very valuable, they are rarely done. This is due primanly to the amount of time 
Such studies take to complete. Most library consultants simply do not have the 
time to complete such studies for all of the libranes with which they work. 
Similarly, libranans and library boards are rarely interested in spending the time 
necessary to make a formal study. 

However, in some communities there are other agenaes that may have put 
together this kind of information in a formal way. Agricultural ext'^nsion offices, 
for example, sometimes carry out community studies Chambers of Commerce also 
collect information on the community, although their reports may be colored by 
the purpose of attracting new businesses to the area. Such reports can be useful 
reading for the consultant, even though they are not directly hbrary related 
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Census Information and State Statistics. The U,S, Census provides valuable 
statistical information on virtually every county and city in the country. In 
addition to population size, information on the age, educational level, and social 
traits is also provided. The Census itself updates this information periodically 
between the national census held each decade. Much of this data for individual 
counties and cities appears in The Countv and Citv Data Book , which is published 
annually by the U.S. Government Printing Ofiice. Other information is available 
in a variety of reports issued by a variety of federal agencies. State agencies also 
can provide valuable statistical information on rural communities. This 
information often is most accessible in newspaper articles and other popular media 
reports. 

Local Newspapers. Library consultants should try to get and read the local 
newspapers serving their libraries' communities. Although it is true that small 
town newspapers do not always report the most important news in a community, 
they do report important dudIic events. If nothing else, knowing the public news 
for a community can serve as a conversation starter, and it may open up the way 
to learn about the "news behind the news." 

A Dnve-around or Walk-£Jound. Much can be learned about a conwnunity 
simply by dnvinc around or walkmg around in it The number of empty stores 
on Main Street, for instance, will tell the consultuni about the economic condition 
of the conmiunity. The number, type, and name of churches may not only reveal 
the religious character of the community, but also its ethnic heritage. Observation 
of the people on the streets can tell one about the age and raaal make-up of the 
community. Observation of businesses and traffic patterns tell much about the 
economic life of the community. 

Observation can also tell the consultant about the deeper values of 
community hfe For instance, once an outsider commented to me about the 
cluttered condition of one of the libranes I served I asked her if she had looked 
around the community Struggling to survive, and with much of its population 
living through the Great Depression, a trong community value was not to throw 
anything away The town was cluttered with old automobiles and farm 
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machinery, ualvaged lumber and bricks. The library*s condition, which reflected 
the staffs reluctance to throw away old books, pamphlets, or magazines, was 
simply a reflection of this larger community value. 

Conversation. The most valuable tool in gathering community information, 
however, will be conversation. If the consultant shows an interest in the 
commvnit/s life, people will be glad to Ulk about it. The librarian will be the 
person the consultant knows best, and therefore will usually be the most valuable 
source of conversational information. However, it is not at all unusual for others 
to jom in this kind of conversation, if it is being held m the public area of the 
libraiy. As the hbrary consultant becomes more and more well-known in the 
community, more people will come forward to serve as conmunity informants. 
This should allow for a broader perspective than could be gained just from talking 
to the librarian. 

Conclusion 

While knowledge of the general condition of rural America is a valuable tool 
for the rural hbrary consultant, it is important for consultants to see the 
variations that exist between small towns even within the same county. As with 
any people-onented job, library consultants face the challenge of recognizing 
individual differences while developing progra.ns for a number of libraries that 
share many similarities It is this challenge, however, that makes consulting 
interesting, and on those occasions when the challenge is successfully met, it is 
one of its most gratifying expenences 
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Introduction 

In 1987-88 the researcher studied a newly-formed multitype library system 
in rural southeast Alabama to determine which cooperative activities to provide 
during the first years. The methodology worked so well that the researcher and 
the system's director felt it could be beneficial to other librarians' efforts. A 
descnption of the study is presented to help in planning cooperative services for 
both single and multitype library systems. The methodology can also be 
considered for the planmng or needs assessment of individual libraries working 
with other community agencies. 

Background 

The fifteen county area encompassed by the new multitype library system 
charactenzed by small and medium-sized communities in close proximity, 
allowing for potential cross use of libraries by residents. Cooperation among the 
different types of libraries had not been developed prior to 1985 » when forty-one 
of the area's academic, speciaU school and public libraries systems joined together 
to form a cooperative system, which became the Southeast Alabama Multitype 
System (SAMS).' 
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In October of 1985 the District Assembly, made up of delegates representing 
each of the system's members, elected a Board of Trustees to develop the system. 
In April of 1987 a director was appointed, and the system began operation. The 
director decided that its members should determine the system's activities during 
the first phase, and the researcher, a member of the faculty at the University cf 
Alabama's School of Library and Information Studies, was employed to assess the 
system's needs. 

Deacription of Librmriea 

The eleven academic libraries included five four-year and three two*year 
state supported and three pnvate church-related colleges. Current statistics show 
these libraries ranging in volumes owned firom 205,357 to 16,567, with a median 
of 55,919 volumes. Their mcomes range from $989,227 to $1,977 with a median 
income of $227,192. 

The special libraries included an Army technical and Army and Air Force 
community libraries, two technical college libraries, a for-profit information center, 
and a Department of Public Health hbrary. Current statistics are available for 
only four of the special libraries; these range in volumes owned from 75,000 to 
1,887, with a median of 21,598, and in income from $220,000 to $33,295, with a 
median income of $55,919. 

Three county and five city school systems and two private schools were 
members. Although statistics are not available, it is suspected that these school 
libraries, like the vast m^ority of school libraries in the state, are less than 
adequately stocked and funded. 

Public library members included three non-rural city-county library systems 
and twenty- two rural librar^.s, all but one of which belong to two multi-county 
public library systems which are also members of SAMS. (The director of one of 
the rural public library systems chose to have his libraries and his system 
headquarters join as a unit rathur than ndmdually, so fourteen of the public 
hbraries and one of the systems are counted as one member.) 
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Current statistics show the pubhc hbraries and systems ranging in 
population served from 215,400 to 810, with a median of 4,740; in circulation per 
year from 446,228 to 976. with a median of 14,378; in volumes owned from 
258,671 to 2,493, with a median of 14,385; and in toUl yearly income from 
$1,522,916 to $1,977, with a median income of $33,497.* In addition to the 
twenty-four public hbraries and systems, two of the acadenuc, two of the speaal, 
and eight of the school libraries are m rural areas of the state.' 

Methodology 

In addition to the diversity created by four different types of libraries 
ranging vastly in resources and located m both rural and non-rural areas, the 
researcher was faced with the challenge of assessmg the needs and priorities of 
a group of library directors who differed vastly in formal education and 
professional exp€»^ience. Many were unfamiliar with survey methodology r id with 
the philosophy and rationale ^f multitype cooperation. Since libraries had 
acquired new directors in the se 'eral years during which the system was being 
formed, some of the directors did not really understand the cooperative system. 
For these reasons the researcher and the system's director visited the libraries 
before surveying the members. This provided an opportumty to talk with the 
personnel about the system's purpose, to discuss the many activities proposed, and 
to explain the questionnaire that would be mailed after all the visits were 
completed. Visits were made to thirty of the forty-one member libraries, telephone 
interviews were held with other directors 

The List of Activities 

Before beginrung the ^'isits. the researcher and the director developed a 
preliminary list of possible activities with the assistance of the system's Program 
Planning Committee, an advisory committee of members appointed by the director 
to help determine the direction of the systems programs and services After 
choosing the most feasible activities the director asked the members of the 
Program Planning Committee to review the choices, the msyonty of which 
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pertained to sharing resources. Other activities included continuing education, 
communication, pubhc relations, and consulting services. After obtaining the 
committee's approval of the activities, the researcher and the director wrote precise 
descriptions of them. 

The Interviews 

During the next six months the researcher and director visited over thirty 
hbranes. Directors, steff, etc, discussed their library's needs and their 
expectations of benefita to be derived from system membership. They were then 
shown the description of activities and given a chance to review these and to 
suggest additional activities Lastly, the delegates were shown an early draft of 
the questionnaire. 

Over half of those interviewed mentioned the need for workshops and other 
continuing education Several interviewees also pointed out the need for less 
formal opportunities for librarians within an area to meet together to share ideas 
and discuss common problems Resource sharing activities such as access to the 
holdings of other libraries and the faalitation of interlibrary loans were mentioned 
almost as often as the need for continuing education activities. 

The visits were extremely helpful in refining ye list of activiUes with which 
to survey the membership. A few activities on the original list were combined or 
dropped and others (stand-alone library automation system, database lefcrence 
services, cooperative purchasing, the informal discussion sessions, and division of 
the interlibrary loan activity into an interlibrary loan agreement and an 
interlibrary loan librarian) were added as a result of the interviews. 

The Survey Inatrument 
A questionnaire was developed using the final list of activities compiled by 
the researcher and director and approved by the Program Planning Committee 
The questionnaires were sent, along with a cover letter and the list of 
descriptions, to each of the forty-one delegates to the system's District Assembly 
in mid- February of 1988 [Copies of the questionnaire, cover letter, and activity 
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descriptions are appended ] The delegates were asked to indicate whether their 
hbrary's need for SAMS to provide each of the twenty-one activities was extremely 
high, high, moderate, low, or extremely low They were then asked to rank the 
five activities for which their library had the greatest need. The delegates were 
also asked to suggest other activities and topics for workshops and to list aspects 
of library operations on which they desired assistance 

The Delegatea' Reaponsee 

Responses were received from each of the forty-one delegates for a return 
rate of 100 percent. Such a high return rate is unusual for a mailed survey and 
IS perhaps an indication of the members' interest in SAMS and their commitment 
to multitype library cooperation A high rate of return is very important to the 
success of program planning. 

Provision of the Twenty-one Activities 
In tabulating the responses to the question which asked the delegates to 
indicate their library's need for SAMS to provide each of the twenty-one activities 
listed, points were allotted as follows Each time a delegate indicated that his or 
her library had an extremely high need for a particular activity to be provided, 
a score of five was computed for that acUvity. Each indication of a high need 
received four points, a moderate need three points, a low need two points, and an 
an extremely low need one point Points were totaled fo< each activity, and an 
arithmetic average (a mean) was calculated for each 

The activities were then ranked by ananging the means in descending order 
from the highest to the lowest (Tb- higher the mean, the more needed the 
activity was perceived to be by the membership as a group ) A statistical test 
(standard deviation) was used to ascertain the dispersion (or agreement) of the 
individual members* ratings of their perceived need for each activity (The lower 
the stanf'a^d deviation, the stronger the agreement of the members.) 

A mean score of 3 5 to 4 indicated that the members perceived their need 
for provision by SAMS of a particular activity to be moderately high to high. The 
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nine activitiei lo perceived were: workshops, an interlibrary loan agreement, a 
directory, a newsletter discussion sessions, consulting assistance, access to AULS 
(Alabama Union List of Serials), on-site training, and telefacsimile document 
delivery. Agreement on the need for workshops, discussion sessions, a newsletter, 
and a directory can be seen to have been quite strong. Agreement on the need 
for an interlibrary loan agreement and for consulting assistance, although not as 
strong, was still fairly strong. The members' agreement on the need for on-site 
training and telefacsimile document delivery was much less strong, and their 
agreement on the need for access to AULS the weakest shown for any of the 
activities. These standard deviations indicated that members who rated the last 
three activities highly rated them very highly. 

Need for provision by SAMS of the ten activities which obtained mean 
scores between 3 and 3 5 was perceived as merely moderate to moderately high 
by system members Activities on which the members' agreement was weaker, 
such as a shared arculation system, deli^'ery/courier service, interlibrary loan 
librarian, and a stand-alone automation system, may have been considered more 
necessary by individual delegates, however. 

Only two activities, cooperative purchasing and database reference service, 
received mean scores less than 3, the need for these activities was perceived as 
moderately low to moderate by the group. Their stardard deviations, which are 
among the highest, indicate that seme of the memben' considered their need for 
the activities be much greater than that of the overall group, hov/ever 

The twenty-one activities are listed below in descending order according to 
their mean scores. 

Activities with Means of 3.6-4 Mean Standard Deviations 



Workshops 
ILL Agreement 
Directory 
Newsletter 
Discussion Sessions 
Consulting Assistance 
Access to AULS 
On-site Training 
Telefacsimile 



3.9512 
3 8780 
3 8537 
3.7317 
3 6098 
3 5854 
3 5854 
3 5610 
3 5366 



.9474 
10999 
.9890 
.9493 
9455 
1.0482 
1 5326 
1 2460 
1 2267 
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Activities with Meant of 3 • 3.4999 

Access to a Union Catalog 
Shared Circiilation System 
Speakers' Bureau 
Delivery/Courier Service 
InfoPass 
Scholarships 
Inclusion in AULS 
Inclusion in Union Catalog 
ILL Librarian 

Stand-alone Automation Sys. 

Activities with Means of 2.5-2.9999 

Cooperative Purchasing 
Database Reference Services 



Mean Standard Deviations 

3.4878 1.2869 

3 3902 1.3015 

3.2439 1.1786 

3.2429 1.3925 

3.2195 1 0843 

3.2195 1.1940 

3.2195 1.3695 

3.1463 1.215? 

3.0976 1.3001 

3.0976 1.5134 

Mean Standard Deviation 

2.8537 1.5258 

2.8293 1.4816 



A second way to consider the respondents' rating of the activities is to 
examine the percentage of delegates that indicated an extremely high or high need 
and the percentage that indicated a low or an extremely low need. When 
responses of delegates representing all four types of libraries were combined, a 
m£uonty indicated an extremely hiph or high need for the following: workshops 
(76%), newsletter (68%); interlibrary loan agreement and directory (66%), access 
to AULS (61%); consulting ascistance (59%), access to a union catalog for the 
system (58%), telefacsimile and discussion sessions (54%); and on-site training 
(51%) A majority (51%) indicated that they had either a low or an extremely low 
need for database reference service. 



Responses According to Type of Library 

When responses for each type u. library are examir.ed, observation reveals 
that only one activity, an interlibrary loan agreement, was perceived as being of 
high need by representatives of three of the four types of libranes* and only one 
activity, workshops, was rated from moderately high to high by all four groups 
Five activities received mean scores indicative of a moderately high to high 
perceived need from at least three of the four groups These activities were a 
directory (academic, special, public); a newsletter (academic, school, pubhc); access 
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to AULS (academic, tpecial, school); consulting assistance (special, school, public); 
and access to a union catalog (special, school, public). 

Tests were conducted to determine whether the differences observed in the 
ratings of the activities by representatives of different types of libraries were 
statistically significant* Only eight out of the twenty-one activities received 
ratings that were significantly different: an interlibrary loan agreement, an 
interlibrary loan libranan, access to the Alabama Union List of Serials, inclusion 
in the Alabama Union List of Serials, a directory of libraries^ cooperative 
purchasing, a speakers' bureau, and informal discussion sessions. 

The need for an interlibrary loan agreement was rated significantly higher 
by academic, speaal, and school librarians than by public librarians; school 
libranans also rated their need for an interlibrary loan libranan significantly 
higher than did public libranans. The need for access to the Alabama Union List 
of Serials was rated significantly higher by special than by academic, school, or 
public librarians, while speaal libranans rated their need to be included in this 
tool significantly higher than school librarians. Special libranans also rated their 
need for a directory of libra nes higher than did either school or public libranans. 

Cooperative purchasing received a significantly higher rating from acadenuc, 
school, and public than from speaal libranans. A speakers' bu**eau was rated 
sigmficantly higher by school than by academic, special, or public libranans The 
need for having informal discussion sessions was rated significantly higher by 
public than by school libranans 

f 

^'embers* Top Priorities 
Responses to the question askmg members to rank their top pnontics were 
tabulated by assigning a score of five to each of the respondents' first choices, four 
to the second choices, three to the third choices, two to the fourth choices, and one 
to the fifth choices. A total score was then calculated for each of the activities 
The scores revealed that some of the activities which were perceived to be of 
extremely high or high need by less than a majonty of the members were 
evidently top pnonties of those who did perceive them thusly 
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One activity, in erlibrary loan agreement, received a scor*. 76, that waa 
twenty-three points above those obtained for any of the other activities* indicating 
that several of the delegates ranked this activity highly. In fact, twentyseven 
(66%) of ihe respondenU had indicated that their library's needs for SAMS to 
provide an interlibrary loan agreement wai^ extremely high or high. 

Less expected uiight be the second ranked activity, a shared circulation 
system, which receiver 52 points and was the first choice of five, the second choice 
of six, and the fourth cnoice of one of the respondents. Although ten activities 
had obtained higher mean scores, eighteen of the forty>one respondents had 
indicated that their library's need for SAMS to provide this activity was extremely 
high or high. Three others had indicated a low need, and four had indicated an 
extremely low need, however. 

The score of 49 received by the thi i ranked activity, workshops, vas 
surprising only in that it was not higher. The first choice of five, second choice 
of one, third choice of three, fourth choice of four and fifth choice of three of the 
"t-'Lpondents, this activity was rated as extremely high or high by thirty (75%) of 
the respondents and as less than moderate by only three. 

A stand-alone library automation system, which was the fourth highest 
ranked at 44 points, was chosen as the first priority of five, the second priority 
of three, the third prion ty of one, and the fourth priority of two of the 
respondents. Although ten had rated such a system as extremely high or high, 
seven of the respondents had rated it as low and another nine as extremely low. 

Access to AULS received 39 points, database reference services and 
telefacsimile 38, cooperative purchasing 32 and delivery/courier service and a 
directory 30 points each. On-site training was awarded 28 points and inclusion 
in AULS received 22 points 

Recommending Workshop Topics 

After being asked to rate the twenty-one activities and rank their top 
pn on ties, the delegates were also requested to suggest workshop topics. Twenty- 
five ^espond'jd with a total of sixty- three recommendations. 
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Several of the topics recommended were of interest to representatives of 
different types of libraries. Of the eight requesU for topics related to reference, 
three were from public, two each from academic and spedsl, and one from a 
school library representative. The eight requests for workshops on automation 
were made by four academic, two special, and two school library representatives. 
Pour suggestions for cataloging workshops were offered by two public, one 
academic, and one school library representative, and four for weeding by two 
public, one speaal, and one school library representative. Collection development 
was suggested by an academic, a special, and a public librarian. Grantsmanship 
and deahng with the problem patron were each suggested by an academic and a 
public librarian, book repair by a school and a public library representative, and 
publicity by a school and an academic library representative. 

Many of the additional topics suggested by representativea of only one type 
of library would aeem to have relevance for all types. Most obvious among these 
were disaster planning, CD Rom, management, personnel administration, 
supervision, library security, services to the handicapped, preservation, equipment 
maintenance, selection and cataloging of audio visuals, scheduling, inventory 
control, and oulput measurement. 

Supervising student assistants would probably be of interest to academic, 
public, and school hbrarians, while teaching library skills to elemenUry school 
students, conducting book talks, and motivating high school students to read might 
be more helpful to public and school librarians. Some suggestions, the most 
notable being avoiding the duplication of speaal collections and meetings with 
other librarians to discuss problems and idc^s, would seem to necessitate 
involvement of representatives from all four types of libraries. 

Requesting Consulting AasiNtance 

Several of the library services and operations on which the respondents 
indicated they would hke co isultmg assistance might also be handled by the 
workshop format. Most requests were for consulting in reference, cataloging, 
automation, and collection development. 
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Recommendations 



The researcher recommended that in choosing activities for the overall 
membership, the director focus fspeaaily on activities such as workshops, an 
interlibrary loan agreement, a directory, a newsletter, informal discussion sessions, 
and consulting assistance, which also obtained moderately high to high mean score 
(3.5 or above) and a low or fairly low standard deviation when rated by the group 
as a whole. Provision by SAMS of these activities was perceived to be needed by 
a large number of the members. 

Consideration should be given to providing the overall membership with 
access to AULS, on-site training, and telefacsimile, which also obtained moderately 
high to high mean scores. Although agreement on the need for provision of these 
activities was less strong, all were rated as extremely high or high by a m^ority 
of the members. Consideration of providing access to a union caUlog for the 
system was also recommended because, while obtaining a slightly lower mean 
score, the need for this activity was also rated as extremely high or high by a 
majority of the members. 

It was recommended that activities with a mean score lower than 3.4 and 
a low standard deviation, such as InfoPass, speakers* bureau, and scholarships, not 
be offered at this time since their ratings indicated that the members agreed they 
did not perceive much need for these activities, none of which was rated as 
extremely high or high by a majority. Although inclusion in AULS and in a union 
catalog also fit this descnption, members' holdings would, of course, have to be 
included if such a catalog were constructed. The lew score for these activities 
could be a result of the request that delegates consider their libraries* needs 
rather than the needs of the system as a whole. 

Activities with a mean score lower than 3.4 and a hi^ to fairly high 
standard deviation, such as a shared circulation system, delivery/courier service, 
an interlibrary loan librarian, a stand-alone library automation system, cooperative 
purchasing, and database reference services, were not recommended for the 
membership as a whole. Instead, it was suggested that provision might be 
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considered for those libraries whose delegates either rated as extremely high or 
high or chose an activity as a top priority. 

The membership as a whole was in strong agreement on the need for SAMS 
to provide workshops. Since several topics were of interest to representatives of 
different types of libraries and others seem relevant regardless of library type, it 
was i^nimended that consideration be given to offering workshops for the entire 
membership on as many of the topics recommended by the members as possible 
and that "mini-workshops" be offered on topics for which fewer members indicated 
an interest. 

Since the interviews and the survey also indicated that members were 
interested in less formal sessions to discuss mutual problems and share ideas, the 
researcher recommended that the director sponsor such sessions for librarians 
within a amall (one or two county) area. These informal "get togethers" would 
seem to be an excellent means of improving cooperation among staff members of 
different types of libranes withm a particular locality. They could, of course, be 
combined with brief workshops on topics of interest to those invited to attend. 
Although several of the topics on which members requested consulting assistance 
might he addressed during workshops, additional assistance might need to be 
provided to individual libranea. 

In summary, both the interviews and the questionnaires showed that the 
members of SAMS felt a strong need for cooperative activities. In addition to 
offering activities perceived to be of extremely high or high need by the members, 
the researcher recommended lurther that those activities with the greatest 
potential for encouraging a cooperative spirit among librarians and facilitating the 
sharing of resources among different types of libraries within a local area be 
provided. 

Use of Study Results 
The director found the study to be very helpful in determining system 
services during the first years of operation. Based on the needs expressed during 
interviews and the preferences for services indicated on the questionnaire, the 
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director decided to develop an interlibrary loan agreement and a directory of the 
system's library resources and to offer at least four continuing education 
opportunities on topics requested by the members and four informal discussion 
sessions located in selected localities annually, in addition to poviding for 
referring consulting assistance. 

She also began planning a system of document delivery between selected 
SAMS libraries, using both delivery by courier and telefscsimile transmission. 
Because it was not practical for the system to provide a shared circulation system 
(ranked second when members listed, the five activities for which their library had 
the greatest need) the director chose immediate initiation of delivery and followed 
the development of group access to QCLC by SOLINET as a networking activity 
for the SAMS member libraries. 

The director continued a program of providing copies of the Alabama Union 
List of Senals to the members and began plans for including their holdings in the 
union list of serials and in the stetewide daUbase (ALICAT) developed by the 
state hbrary agency. 

In addition to following the recommendations of the researcher in planning 
services, the director had to keep in mind planning for s permanent funding 
structure which was being done simultaneously with system activity planning. For 
this reason, the director looked to services that could derive a recovery of cost 
from the users, or, in a worst case scenario, would be possible for the members 
to maintain on their own if the system funding were discontinued. Again, ground 
delivery provided by a United Parcel Service contract was viewed to be a viable 
program for cost recovery or member continuation. 

The director adopted the results of the needs assessment in her development 
of a nvo.year long-range plan. It was determined that the needa assessment 
would provide the basis for program planning for the first five years of service, 
after which the process should be repeated to allow for the impact of technological 
advances on member libraries, and the changing perceptions of the members of a 
more mature system. The director, the SAMS Board, and the Program Planning 
Committee believed that the methodology led to such a high degree of accuracy 
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If, 



that no additional fonnal asaessment activitias would be neeesaary for the fint 
five yeara of aerviee. 
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NOTES 



Tor an excellent explanation of the advantages inherent in multitype 
cooperation, see Hamilton, Beth A., ed , MulUtvpe Library Cooperation (New York: 
Bowker, 1977), 3-10. Articles especially relevant to multitype cooperation in rural 
areas include Coe, Mar/ J., "Indiana Case Study 2: The Stone Hills Area, A 
Rural Experience,": in Multitvpe Cooperation. 76-81; DeJohn, William, "The Impact 
of Technology and Networks on the Future of Rural Public Libraiy Service," 
Library Trends 28 (Spring 1980): 633-648; and Heddinger, Linda, "(Operative 
Opportunities for Rural libraries," Rural Libraries 3 (Fall 1983): 61-73. 

'American Library Directory. 41st ed (New York: Bowker, 1988). 

'According to the Bureau of the Census definition of rural as "places of less 
than 2500 population and outside of urbanized areas." U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1970 Censu s of Population: United States Summary. (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1972), vol. 1, pt. 1, p.x. 

*The highest mean obtained for any activity rated by the public library 
representatives aa a group was 3 8571, so no activity cuuld be considered to have 
been rated high (a mean score of 4) by all four groups. 

•A two- tailed T test was used to analyze whether there was a significant 
difference according to type of library. To be considered significantly diflferent, 
comparison of the pairs of means obtained for an activity would have to result in 
a p less than .05. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 



CMttiATl SCHOOL 
OrUMAKYSavia 



rtbruiry 18. 1983 



D«ar SAMS Mnb«r» 

KftChv Wrlfthc and I carUlnly anloyad our vlalc vlch you. Va 
•ppractacad your glvlnx ua a tour of tha faclllclaa and aharlnit your 
arplradona for cha library vlch ua. Our calka with you and cha ochar 
naabara halpad ua davalop cha ancloaad llac of cctlvlflaa. Aa you 
vlll aaa» va hava addad aavaral acClvlclaa Co cha orlfflMl llat wa 
lafc vlth rou. 

Va would appr«cUf:a Ic vary such If you would halp ua fur Char by 
coaplaclnK cha ancloaad quaadonnalra . Baaad on auSM«rlona aada 
during our vlalca, va dacldad Co conduce ch« aurvay chrou^h cha «*ll 
rachar Chan ovar Cha calaphona aa originally InCandad. Kachy aakad m 
CO ranlnd you co call har ac SAMS haadquarcara (244-9264) If you hava 
any quaaclona concerning Cka acclvtclaa aa you ara filling ouC your 
quaadonnalra. If aha la noc In cha offtca, ptaaaa laav t a on 
har anavarlng aachlna. Sha vlll racurn your call aa aoon aa poaalbla. 

Flaaaa racurti cha cowplacad quaadonnalra co aa in cha ancloaad 
anvalopa by March 4ch. If I hava noc racalvad Ic by March 9ch I vlll 
aaauaa you hava quaaclona abouC Cha quaadonnalra icaalf and vlll call 
vou aa originally proalaad. Plaaaa addraaa aach acdvlcy In caraa of 
your library 'a naada rachar Chan In caraa of cha naada of cha ovarall 
syscta. You ara valcoaa to aoUclC cha oplnlona of your acaff and 
bn^rd m»mhara» hue plaaaa raCurn only ona quaadonnalra par library. 
Thank vou In advanca for halplng vour dlraccor dacamlna which of Cha 
•any acdvldaa poaalbla ara naadad by SAMS aaabara. 

Youra cruly, 



Annabal Scaphana 
AaalacanC Profaaaor 

AS/fv 
Cncloaura 
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NREOS ASSeSSHENT— SAMS MEMBERS 



I. rUiM lndlett# yowr library's n«««l for SAMS co provldi taeh of cht teelvltltt lUfd 
balov by pitting tn X in cht tppropriact box. (Dttcripciona of ttch cht tccivicitc 
trt Includtd in your packtr.) 





[to MR ACTIVITY 




A. Inctrlibrtry Lotn AffrttMic 


Cxc^tatly 

^ith 


High 


itodtrtctj Lev 


Cxertatly 

Low 
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1. Inctrlibrtry Lotn Librtritn 












C. Dtctbatt Ktftrtnct Strvlctt 












D. Dtlivtry/Couritr StrviTt 












e. TtltftctlBllt Strvict 












r. inro^rMt 












C. Cooptrtcivt furrhtting 












N. Dirtccory of Librtritt 












1. inciution *n AiaDUM union 
Lite of Stritlt 












J. Accttt CO AUbtM Union 
Lite of Stritlt 












K. Inclutioa in t Union CtCtlog 
for cKt Sytcta 












L. Accttt CO t Union CtCtlog 
for cht Svtcta 












H. Shtrtd Circultcion Sytcts 












R. Sctnd-tlont Library 
AucOMCion Sytcta 












0. Scholtrthipt 












f. Workthopt 












Q. On-tict Trtining 












t. Ditcuttion Stttioni 












S. Ntvtltcctr 












T. Spttktrt' lurttu 












U. Coniulcing Attisttnet 













2. ritttt Indictct by Itcttr (in ordtr of prioricy) cht fivt tcciv;citt fro« ctt tbovt 
lite for vhich your librtry htt cht grttcttc nttd. 

Nighttc Lowttc 

Prloricy trloricy 

(of cht fivt) 
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3. Xf your llbriry niidi for SAMS Co previdi inr ■eclvlclii noc prtvlouily MtoClonid, 
pllMI llic chill t 



4. PlftMi mtiit eevici 9t verkahopi for SAMS aoabiri. 



9. If yctt vould llki eootulclnt Milicinei oa pirdeulir Ilbriry iirvleii ind 
op«ricloni, pliiii liMt chill. 



WMI 



1*M« of llbriry, 
(or ochir 
o. taaliiclon) 



Phaaa I Acdvlclaa 



RESOURCE SHARING 

Intarllbrary 
Loan AgraaMnt 



/nttr library 
1.c«n Librarian 



Oatabaaa 
Raf aranca 
Sarvicaa 

Oalivary/Couriar 
Sarvica 

Talafacfciaila 
Sarvica 

Inf o-Paaa 



Cooper At iva 
Purchaainx 



Diractory 
of Librarica 

Inclusion in 
AUbaaa Union 
Liat of Sariala 

Accaaa to 
Alabana Union 
Liat of Sariala 

Incluaion in 
a Union Catalog 
for tha Syataa 

Accaaa to a 

Union Catalog 
for tha Syataa 

Sharad 

Circulation 

SVHt»« 



An agrataant for loathing maCarlala bacvaatt SAKS Ilbrarlaa which 
vill alapllfy borrowing protocol* vhara naadad, and provida a 
■athod of protaetion for landing librarian 

A SAMS nnployaa vho vill varify raquaata from snabar librariaa 
and saka arrangamanta for having utariala tranafarrad fron 
library to library onca an Intarlibrary Inaa agraOMttt hat baan 
aatabliahad 

Accaaa to databaaaa auch aa DIALOG, iRS, MIOLINE, 1IIXUS» ate, Co 
fhich your library doaa not aubacriba , 



Tranaport of Mtariala froa ona SAKS library to aaothar 



A aarvica providing for inatant tranafar of photecopiaa of 
articlaa or pagaa of books froa library ca library 

An agraaaant by which patrona of ona SAMS library can racaiva 
paraiaaion to chack out aatariala froa inothar SAKS library on a 
ona-tlaa baaia 

Allowa for discount purchaaa of lika itaaa aneh aa coaputar 
aoftwara, auppliaa and aquipaant. and print and non'-print 
aatariala by buying in bulk 

Inforaation on tha collaction atrangtha. apacial collaction , 
houra. aarvicaa. and ataff apacial tiaa of SAMS librariaa 

Including racorda of tha pariodical holdinga of your library in 
tha AlabaaA Union Liat ot Sariala (AULS) 



Having a copy of tha Alabaaa Union Liat of Sariala (AULS) 
providad to your library 



Having itha aatariala ovnad by your library liatad in a union 
catalog for SAMS aaabara 



Having a union catalog of aatariala ovnad by SAMS lAorariaa 
craatad and a copy providad to your library 



An autoaatad a^ataa vith vhich to circulata aatariala, ganarata 
ovardua noticaai invantory holdinga, and hava ivaadiata knowladga 
of tha availability of aatariala ovnad by othar SAMS librarian 
participating in tha autoaatad natvork 
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Sc«n6-«loa« Sh«r«4 purchAtlnt of •c«nd-«loii« tofMr* for llbrtrj •ppllcs- 

Library cloat by IndlvUual llbr«rl«« (This vouU tllov co«c ••vlnt* 

AutoMCloi. buc not ch« ntcworklat c«p«blllcy of • •h4r«4 clrcvlnion 

SytCM tytCM.) 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 

SchoUrthlpt Fund Ins for tuff Mb«r« of SAMS IlbrtrUt "o acctad vorkahops 

Workshop* Library Mrvlct •4uc«tlouI progrMw for tUff frw ••varal SAMS 

librtriM 

On-«ic« Trtinias h«U tc • SAMS library co Mtc xhm Mrclcultr d««4« of 

TrsininK ch«c library 

DltcuMlon InfArMl s«th«rins« Co •schtngt id««« mU dl«cu«« probltM tod 

S«««iofv Chtir tolucioaa with oehtr SAMS Mt^srs 

COHHUNICATION AND PUBLIC RtUTIONS 

NsvsUccsr A n«v«l«cc«r wt.ieh vill iaclud* iofonacioa on sy^CM 

•cciviciM Md iCMt of inc«r««c co SAMS Bflibsrs 

Spssksrs* Litcint of individu«I« with axptrciM in trM* of 

BurMu inctrttc Co SAMS Msbtr* who h«v« acrttd co b« •v«ll«bJ« us 

•p««k«r« 

CONSULTING SERVICES 

Consulcing A««i«canc« vich ch« p^snning \ti/C tapl«Mac«Cion of library 

AMlscsnca Mrvictt snd optrtcioa* 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR RURAL LIBRARIES: 
A CALIFORNU CASE 



JaiBM L GriMhop 

Exttniion SMdalift 

Conmimitgr Education 

Dcptftmant of ^ppUod Bthtvionl Sdonctt 

Univmitgr ofCalifiNraU 
Dovit, OA 

and 

PKolan R. Pnti 
Ro ooa r ch Aaaistant 

Dtpartmont of Aroliod Bohavioral Sdanott 
Univanity of California 
Davia. CA 



This papar deacribcs the initiation of a stratagic planning prooaaa uaad by 
tha Yolo County (California) Library systam. Tha planning waa triggarod by a 
variety of extarm.1 factors, including now tr^hnologiaa and incraasad ooaununity 
demands for sarvioas, and internal factors, induding static budgata and staff 
turnover. Four dilTerant research techniques a.volving community voluntaers ware 
used to gather data and information on the seven communities served and 
expectations of patrons and non-patrons and of community leaders, lliis case is 
instructive for other librarians in rural settings and suggeata tha need for 
examining roles of librarians and libraries through an ongoing stratagic planning 
process. 



American public libraries face unprecedented crises. Continuing 
governmental budget deceits, accelerating demographic changes, and the 
availability of new, costly information technologies, create a mix of challengaa for 
librarians responsible for the stewardship of these important community rssouroes. 
The goodwill treiitionally associated with libraries no longer is automatically 
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extended by the public or sufTicient to ensiire their survival. Rural libraries and 
rural librarians may be the most vulnerable to such three ta. Fiscal disaster has 
struck some small libranes, crippli..3 them, even lead ng to closures.* Low 
salarieSi all too comiujn in rural libraries, often lead to high staff turnover. An 
inadequately trained staff may limit the services many clients expect Rural 
libraries, no less than their urban counterparts, need librarians capable of 
creatively confronting new situations. Librarians must not only work harder, but 
smarter. 

This paper describes how one small library system in rural California, faced 
with fiscal constraints and a rapidly changing environment, actively began to plan 
its future. Detailed are certain procedures used as part of a strategic planning 
process that involved local residents and decision makers. The process used an 
act research approach with methods for assessing the local communities' 
support and expectations of the local branch libraries. Lessons gained from this 
case should be useful to other library systems, particularly small systems, faced 
with difficult times. 

The Yolo County Library Syatem 

Yolo County is a 1,000 square mile county located between San Francisco 
and Sacramento. The Yolo County Free Public Library System serves a population 
of 90,300 (of a total of 130,000) through seven branch libraries, a central 
admimstrative ofTice, and a staff of 42 (representing 28.125 FTE). Libraries are 
located in three incorporated communities (ranging in population from 4,500 to 
50,000) and three unincorporated areas (ranging in population from 600 to 3,700). 
A fourth incorporated city of 40,000 is served by an independent city library. The 
1987 annual budget was slightly more than $1 million, relatively unchanged since 
1970. This level of funding is in contrast to the increases in population (Figure 
1) and circulation in the same time penod (Table 1). The 1985-86 actual per 
capita expenditure for library operations (salanes/bencBts, books, penodicals, 
services, and supplies) was $11.00. 
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Table 1; Book circulation lor Yolo County Library System (County-wide) 

1970 1975 1960 1985 

(5 year % (5 year % (5 year % 
increase) increase) Increase) 



279^ 



372^0 
(25%) 



405,088 
(9%) 



460^1 
(13%) 



ConttnicUng a New Perspective Through Strategic Planning 

The fTort in Yolo County used a strategic planning process coupled with 
action research. Strategic planning was viewed as a process of decision making 
and implementation. Key components of that process were the steps to collect 
information to be used by librarians to construct new ways of viewing roles and 
relationships for the libraries with the communities served. In strategic pljmning 
processes, distinct spedAc steps (e.g., values audit, mission formulation, strategic 
modeling, performance audit, gap analysis, contingency planning, and 
environmental scanning) precede implbinentation (Nolan 1987). In this study, 
eflbrts were aimed at environmental scanning, performance audit, and gap 
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analyiit. An action research approach (Sommer and Amick 1984) was used in 
conjunction with four data collection techniques to gather quantitative and 
qualitative data used in the scanning and audit steps. The action research 
approach was aimed at improving the organizational effectiveness of the library 
while involving participants in the change vi.e., library staff, community volunteers, 
students, and others) in the research. The assessment of the library's sevei. 
community environments was a collaboration between the librarian, the library 
staff, community volunteers, and membei'S of the community development staff and 
students of the University of California Cooperative Extension. Although project 
document . were produced (see Grieshop and Stephens 1987; Grieshop, Fretz, and 
Faletti 1987)^, emphasis was more on Ihe process of planning. Those documents 
served as tools to facilitate diRCussion, to aid in the design of alternative futures, 
and to improve dension making by a county wide Citizen's Library Advisory 
Committee composed of representatives of the 7 areas and of elected officials. 
This Committee^ in addition to the County Libranan, constituted the responsible 
planning body. These planning and research processes helped to create the vision 
of the future for the Yolo County Library System These processes* however, did 
not serve to implement the vision. 

The four community assessment methods selected were a telephone survey, 
a paper and pencil in-library survey, key informant interviews, and focus group 
interviews (Chart 1) The aim was through ' tnangulanzation' or taking 
measurements from at least three angles while using surveys and interviews to 
create rehable, accurate, and complete portraits of each community in reference 
to its library Methods chosen were to be practical and readily usable by library 
professionals and, with proper guidance and supervision, by volunteers. Another 
method selection consideration was whether the method would contnbute to the 
building or, at least, the reinforcement of a community-library partnership. For 
the librarians, community research IbU to an assessment of the public's views, 
their needs, and possibilities for future development. For the public, the contact, 
especially through the telephone, key informant, and focus group interviews, 
offered a view of the possibilities and limits within which the library had to work. 
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Chart 1: Suznnury of Commuiiity AsseMment Methods 
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Among the quetUon caUgories used to focus the data gathering phase of the 
project were: 

1) What is the level of support for the library in the commtnity? 

2) What are appropriate roles and mission for librarians and the library 
in the community? 

3) What changM or additions are needed in the library? 

Training and involvement of local volunteers were integral pieces of the 
research and educational process. Some of the 40 volunteers had worked with the 
local libraries before-many had not. Each helped to bridge gaps between the 
library and the larger community. Volunteera were trained as interviewers, 
collaborated on the design of survey questions, and reviewed and interpreted 
resulta. For example, to conduct telephone interviews, a volunteer not only had 
to be capable of conducting interviews but also had to be well informed about the 
library. As they interviewed residents by phone, they were able to "teach" by 
asking and answering questions and by explaining the needs of the library. 



The assessmenU earned out from late January to early April, 1987 included 
nearly 500 telephone interviews, almost 600 pen and pencil surveys, 16 focjs 
group interviews, and 49 key leader interviews. These activities involved 
volunteers from the seven communities, students, and library staff. Care was 
taken to plan what and how many questions were to be asked and how many 
interviews were to be completed. Furthermore, the human resources needed to 
manage the collection and analyses of the information were also determined 
available and trained. Consequently, a large, but nevertheless manageable, 
quantity of infiormation anJ data were gathered from the perspective of the seven 
communities and from patrons and non-patrons alike. Analyses of the data r/ere 
performed by the University personnel, although results were analyzed and 
interpreted by the library and advisory board personnel. The findings presented 
are combmations of responses from the quantitative telephone and paper and 
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pendl turveyt, along with trends, aummaries, and general conduaiona baaed on 
the qualitative focus group and in-depth interviews. Sources are indicated. 



Community Support for tho Library 



Questions related to community support jfbr the library were centra} to all 
the surveys and interviews. Support, or the lack of it, wu a deftner of tha 
environments in which the library functioned. Support was understood in relation 
to finardal issues, including bond issues to expand and build new facilities, 
special taxes, and continuing level of financial and volunteer support 

In Yolo County a gap was found between the number of local dtizena who 
viewed the library favorah^ and those who would support it finandally (Table 2). 
While 89% of the general population polled in the telephone interview and 86% 
of the patrons indicated feeling "favorable" about the library, only 57% of the 
general population and 66% of the patrons would vote for a tax increase for the 
library. This truth mirrors recent election results on library bond measures in 
nearby countiea, i.e., while bond measures receive a nu^ority of voter's support, 
they do not receive the required two- thirds support to pasa. The general 
population agreed the library is a vital part of their community, but that 
agreement was weaker when personal finances are to be aaiessed. The public 
viewed the library as one of many tax supported servic«i, e.g., fire, police, road, 
that competes for support. In order to gain the necessary support, libraries must 
continually and creatively demonstrate their importance to the community. 



Table 2. Percent levels of support county-wide of the Library 
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S»m«whil 
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In Yolo Coupty 37% of the ^Mpulation indicated they "rarely heard** of the 
library. This finding suggeeU that librarians must move beycnd the walls of the 
library into the community with their services. Increased public relations and 
community education work are suggested by these findings. Both new and 
existing programs and services must be packaged for patrons and used to attract 
non-patrons. 

Another indicator of conmiunity support ii the activities of volunteers, 
Volunteers, as individuals or groups, can be extensions of the staff, and 
organizations such as the "Friends of the Library" can be separate support groups. 
Both types of volunteers can and must play active roles to foster the positive, 
supportive relationships between community and library. 

At the time of the study, the county system did not have any organized 
volunteer program or staff person responsible for such a program. Several 
branches did have incorporated ''Friends of the Library" organizations. In the 
telephone survey 27% of county residents interviewed indicated they would 
volunteer at the library, while 30% indicated they would join the "Friends", These 
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figures imply a core community commitment exieta to provide support through 
volunteering. An underutilized and unmobilized potential source of human eneigy 
to assist in the fiscally constrained library system lies in the communitiea. 
Volunteer's participation in this study serves as fiirther verification. Success in 
tapping that resource depends on the system's willingness and ability to organise 
to develop and manage it 



Every library and librarian play a number of roles in relation to the 
external conununity (McClure, et al., 1987). External and internal demands are 
signals that a change in roles may be necessary. While librarians will ccntinue 
performing many tasks as in the past, new roles and functions will have to be 
assumed if the system is to meet expectations of the public and other public 
institutions. New technologies present challenges. Resources, or th'ir lack, will 
require librarians to work more efficiently and more intelligently. In addition to 
carrying out old roles, new skills will have to be mastered. 

This study, in each of the four research methods, sought to identify 
demands and expectations from various perspectives. Results indicate local 
librarians in Yolo County may have to become more adept in working with and 
in the communities The roles of community educator and community developer 
will require them to more actively and regularly assess communities, to work with 
and train volunteers, and to educate the public. Four general roles merit 
attention: offering popular materials, supporting the formal education system, 
furnishing materials for lifelong learning, and providing community oriented 
services These four provide a workable scheme to consider the dynamics between 
the library's traditional roles and new ones. 

Role 1: Offering popular materials: The provision of current, high 
interest, high demand materials was repeatedly stressed as a need, expectation, 
and nght by the constituencies surveved. Over one half of library patrons felt 
that the popular materials were the most important service provided. The general 
population ranked "pleapure reading and browsing" a close second to "looking for 
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information and maUrials on particiilar questions.** These preferences were 
supported by the actual use patterns by patrons-not surprisingly; the general 
public used the library for reading, browsing, and researching. 

In contrast, government and community leaders reflected diflerent role 
expectations. Similarly, the focus gtoup interviews with citizens knowledgeable 
about the community and library led to different expectations. Those individuals 
more involved with their community and/or the library (or at least those with the 
opportunity to talk of their expectations) saw it for its variety of services, and not 
just for a single service. In their eyes it was more a multiple service institution. 
They believed the library has to support the local schools, have more outreach, 
support literacy efforts, and, in general, be more of a service to the community. 
Planning to respond to diverse perceptions is a great challenge facing this system. 

Rol« 2: Supporting the public education system: The role of the Yolo 
County libraries vis-a-vis schools was reflected in the high usage by school rMaied 
populations. In all, over 50% of the patrons as queried by phone or the paper 
survey were part of a school age family unit. Nineteen percent of those patrons 
felt that the library's primary purpose was to provide information or materials 
related to school und/or a place to study. Relevant suggestions from governmental 
and civic leaders varied from the need for simply more communication between 
teachers and librarians to assist in student research to the development of 
contractual arrangements through wluch public libraries become responsible for 
uhool site libraries. This expectation indicated a concern for library related 
education at a time when California's school libraries are disappearing. From 
1981 to 1985, there was a 23% decrease in total school librarians nployed in 
California, leaving 68% of the schools without a certified librarian (Brandes, 19b/). 
Recognizing the problem, one Yolo County branch created, with the help of public 
funds, a mechanism to bring local elementary students to the library. The results 
indicate that much more of the same is expected by leaders in all the 
communities. Can and should the county library endeavor to fill these 
performance gaps^ Gaps provide opportunities to expand services and interactions 
with their commumty. But, responding to gaps also requires resources. 
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Role 3: Furnifhing material* for lifelong learningi Patrons and non- 
patrons, community leaders and residenU all believed the library must provide 
support for individuals of all ages who wish to pursue a sustained program of 
learning. Libraries were clearly associated with the issue of literacy. In Yolo 
County the general population felt a literacy program was needed as one of the 
top five most important additions to the library programming. Beyond this 
preference* little uniformity in preferences emerged and expressed needs of patrons 
varied widely. For some, reference materials were important. For others, special 
services for the home bound or incarcerated are of high priority. Overall, however, 
79% of all residents Rurveyed stated the most important reason for the library was 
to help in acquinng mformation and materials on specific questions. The 
challenge is to acknowledge this expectation but to focus responses on a limited 
number of areas. Planning and decision making should lead to needed and 
acceptable areas. With such a wide variety of services possible, the libr^'^es will 
need to balance allocation of resources among clearly defined and agreed upon 
services and materials. 

Role 4: Providing community oriented services: Can the libranes 
serve as clearinghouses for rural community organizations and issues? One 
demand is that they should. Again, patrons and non-patrons, leaders and 
residents all expressed the need for a ^community center' role. Some libraries 
have resources to fulfill that expectation (e g., meeting rooms, bulletin boards, and 
speaal locations for comm inity programming about services). In several of the 
most rural commumties and areas, the library is the only community wide 
orgamzation avaiable. In others, the library and the school constitute the sole 
commumty wide resources. Playing the role of a community focal point will place 
the library in the center of community activities. Decisions to actually pursue this 
role can bnng many non-library users in contact with its services. But a decision 
to do so also portends change for the libranans. They not only answer questions 
and direct people to books, but must serve as faalitators, catalysts, and developers 
in their local institutions. 
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Change Considerationa 



Patrons and general public alike agreed the greatest changes neceeaary 

included more books and more hours or days open. This gap between what tlie 
library offers and what the public wants is neither new nor surprising. It seems 
to be a constant fadng all libraries and librarians. Ranked next in importance 
for Yolo County by the general population was the need for a literacy program 
and more children's programa. This finding highlights the public's perception of 
the library as an educational institution. The public also indicated a demand for 
the enhancement of bookmobile services, computer reference service, and 
information and community information services. These additions focus on 
services outside the realm of books and magazines. 

Whether offering popular materials, supporting the public education system, 
furnishing materials for lifelong learning and/or providing community services, the 
Yolo County Library system must make decisions on its future and policies. The 
message from the Yolo County public is: more of the same but with 
diversification and new services and roles. To accomplish one requires 
commitment. To do both requires an immense commitment by librarians and 
staffs, along with new skills and resources, including those related to ongoing 
strategic planning and management. 



The mission of today's public library remains as before: in a democracy the 
library supports the people's government by providing public access to information 
and knowledge (Mason, 1985). However, change is all about. What has chianged 
are the roles the library must play to fulfill this mission. New technologies, 
changing perceptions, and new demands are driving these changes, while fiscal 
constraints and traditional library philosophies and concerns inhibit them. For the 
librarian caught in the middle » the new and the old, the thesis and the antithesis, 
must be actively synthesized to create today's hbrary, Libranans must become 
proactive in the planning, research, and action. Books will continue tu be used 
and populations will continue to grow, and there will be a continued shortage in 
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proxtuioiud sUfr (Criunond, 1986). Every library syttem mint activtly plan for. 
areata, and manage change. 

The retulU of this study are instructive, especially for small, rural based 
library sjrstems. Yolo County is not that different from many other rural counties. 
The county's population is growing while its budget in general, and for the library 
in particular, has not grown. The local population is increasingly better educated 
and exhibits more diverse expectations for the local libraries. New technologies 
are available and needed for the efficient functioning of the system. The library 
staff is overextended and underpr.id. All the ingredients required for institutional 
stress exist In order to break out of the stress cycle, an intervention process had 
to be instituted. 

The process of initiating change begins with a commitment to change. Thi6 
commitment, combined with an understanding of the library's internal and 
external environment and its role in the community, sets the stage for actively 
creating a library supported by and fully servicing the population that utilises it 
In this process, the effect of new technologies and services must be evaluated to 
determine the roles that librarians are to assume. New, strengthened support 
must be secured to maintain these changes. Not only the role of the librarians, 
but also the role of the library in general must be decided. In striving to provide 
more and better services, the library must consider educating the public and 
increasing their voluntarism. The Yolo County Library, with its diversity of roles, 
reaches out and provides services and materials for many subgroups and 
individuals. Best sellers are always in demand. School children use it for 
reference materials, resting, and for a safe harbor. The bookmobile reaches out 
into the more isolated areas of the county. Can the library initiate and maintain 
a dialogue with all these groups? Its very existence in the years to come may 
depend upon the grassroots education of the public, particularly the underserved 
groups, about the resources it can provide. 

According to the county-wide telephone survey, 70% of the respondents 
claimed to have a library card and to have used the library in the past 12 
months. But, 30% also indicated they did not use the library for reasons of not 
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having time or reason to use it, for reaaont of inconvenience, and for reaeona of 
not hearing about it The future of the Yolo County system, and no doubt many 
other rural hbraries, may depend on whether these reasons are considered. 

In this paper we have attempted to describe a practical approach to 
initiating change in a rural library. This approach proved to be relatively 
inexpensive, although not without dollar and human costs. Those costs were well 
within the means of the Yolo County system, especially since the commitment 
from the top to institute institutional change was made. If such a commitment 
were not made, the planning and assessment process would be a waste. 

This paper is also a call for change. Librarians must change their 
institutions if they, are to survive. The research and assessment process 
incorporated as part of the strategic planning process is an integral part of th?t 
change, but only a beginning. 
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NOTES 



•In Northirn California during 1987-88 lavaral oountiet Mvenly rtducad 
library MrvioM, doting branchaa, and laying off personnel due to fiaad 
oonetrainU. In ShaiU County, tha county library •yitam wat doaad. 

*A copy of the manual "A Librarian's Guide for Conducting Community 
Analy tea,** it available by writing the lenior author 
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The Pannaylvania State UniverBity 

SUta Collaga. PA 

The reading behavior of yoiing people ii, or ahould be, of intaraat to 
librarian! who aeek to aerve the informational and recreational reading naadi of 
youth in small town and open country locations. TYim is true not simply b acaua a 
adolescents represent an important library dientale, but also bacauaa rural 
libraries, perhapa more than their metropolitan counterparts, are often aaen as 
community service facilities with some responsibility for contributing to the 
development of productive and successful dtizena (Loomis and Beegle, 1957; 
Vavrek, 1985". Moreover, it seems likely that youthful reading habita may affoct 
later adult reading patterns, and hence may have long-term relevance to the 
support and usage of rural libraries (Razzano, 1085). 

While studies have documented the incidence of reading by varioua adult 
groupings in the nation's population (Gallup, 1978; Harris, 1979; Yankelovich and 
White, 1978 there it little reaearch on the incidence and nature of the reading 
behavior of adolescents (Wood. 1988). and even leu dealing specifically with rural 
youth. Those few studies that have been done in this area have dealt with small 
samples and limited geo^phic areas (e.g.. Jackie. 1984). The availability of data 
from a survey of the leisure- time activities of young people from selected rural 
communities in Pennsylvania provided an opportunity to obtain some information 
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on the reading behavior of youth in small town and open country areas of the 
sUU (Crider, WilliU, and Funk, 1985). 



PorpoM 



The purpose of this analysis was to describe the reported amount of time 
which these adolescents spent reading books and magazines anc ascertain the 
personal and social characteristics of the youth associated with reading time. 

TIm Data 

In 1983, a total of 3294 students in the 8th and 11th grades of public 
schools in the county seats of twelve non-metropolitan counties in Pennsylvania 
aniwered questionnaires dealing with theii leisure-time activities. County seat 
locations were chosen as btudy sites because of their generally central location in 
the counties and their traditional definition as hubs of area activities. The towns 
ranged in size from 700 to 16,000 inhabitants. 

Frequency of reading was assessed by the following item: How many hours 
each week do you spend reading books and magazines? Less than two hours; 204 
hours; 5-9 hours; 10 or more. 

The relationships of reported reading fr'^quency to the following types of 
variabUj were assessed: 

Personal and Family Characteristics (grade level » number of siblings, 
father^ occupation, mother's employment status, and mother's occupation, if 
employed). 

Work Responsibilities (chores at home, holding of a suirmer job, working for 
pay now). 

Other leisure* time activities (time spent with family, time with peers, 
number of school sports partiapations, number of school organizations belonged 
to, number of commumty organizational memberships, and hours spent watching 
television). 

Statistical signiAcance was tested by chi square analysis. Because of the 
lerge sample size, differences could b% judged to be statistically significant, even 
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though they were too small to be substAntively important or interpretable. Aa a 
result, rolationahips were required to be significan' at the .001 level to be judged 
"significant** for this analysis. 

Analyala 

Over half o^ the youth sampled reported reading books and niagaiinM 2 or 
more hours a week, more than one in four reported reading 5 or more hours a 
wr ' and about one in ten said they read more than ten hours a week, Table 1. 
Thus, while overall, reading was not a dominant paatime, some young people did 
report fairly high levels of reading participation; others spent very little time 
reading. 

There were pronounced differences between males and females in the 
incidence of reading. While more than half of the boys sampled spent leas than 
two hours a week reading books and magazines, only 37 percent of the girls 
indicated so little time reading. Moreover, girls were nearly twice as likely as 
boya to indicate that they spent 10 or more hours reading in a week. The gender 
difference in reading frequency found for these rural adolescents parallels that 
found for teenagers and adults in the general population. 

Grade level, number of sibhngs, and whether or not the young person's 
mother worked outside the home were not significantly related to reading 
frequency. However, both father's and mother's occupations were associated with 
reading frequency of their offspnng. Sons and dau^rhters of professionals and 
managers read the most; blue collar teenagers read the least. Although 
information on parent's educational level was not available in the current data, 
it seems likely that the noted ocv^^rational differences reflected both socioeconomic 
status and educational distinctions among the youths' parents. 

It was antiapated that the more hours a youth spent working, either on 
chores at home or at a paying job. the less time he/she would spend reading books 
and magazines. Moreover, some previous research has suggested that, at least for 
urban young people, the work experience serves to divert them from leisure and 
studying activities and toward goals focused on the acquisition of material goods 
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(Greenberg^r and Steinberg, 1986). However, when the number of hourt spent on 
working at a paying job now and during aummer months were croaa- tabulated 
with houra spent reading, neither relationship was statistically significant. Table 
2. Hourt per week spent on chores at home was aignificimtly related to reading, 
but th6 relationahip was positive rather than negative as had been anticipated. 
Tho greater the number of houra spent on chores, the more houra the youth spent 
reading. 

FVequent participation in leisure-Ume activities was also expec**^ to curtail 
the young person's time spent in reading. Indeed, popular si ^eotypes portray 
adoles:enta who are avid readers as pale recluses with thick eyeglaaaea who 
withdraw from peer group activities and family socializing. While the number of 
sporta activities in which the youth engaged was negatively and significantly 
related to frequency of readmg, all of the other measures of adolescent leisure 
involvement presented a different picture. Table 3. Th^ more hours a youth spent 
Bocializmg wiih family members, the mjre hours spent soaahzing with peers, and 
the more the involvement in school and community activities, the more hours 
he/she reported reading. Thus, those young people who were the most involved 
with their families and peer groups, and who partiapated in formal organizations 
in school ar'' in the community were also the most likely to spend time reading. 
The eingle exception to this pattern was sports activities. 

Other writers have suggested that television has supplanted reading for 
teenagers and adults ahke in our society (Robinson and Converse, 1972). It was 
true in the current data set that the youth reported many more hours watching 
television than reading. Thus, less than one in ten of the sample members 
indicated that they watched TV less than two hours a week; 45 percent said they 
spent less than two hours a week reading books and magazines; while 43 percent 
of the youth indicated they watched TV ten or more hours in a week, only 10 
percent said they spen^ ten or more hours reading. Nevertheless, despite the 
differences in the reported hours these young people spent watching TV and 
reading, it was noteworthy that the frequency of television viewing was 
negatively related to reading frequency. Indeed, those youth who reported the 
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most television viewing were also the most likely to report reading 5ve or more 
hours a week. Such a finding calls into question the idea that those persons who 
watch TV cease reading, substituting television viewing for recreational reading. 

Dlsciusion 

While the rural youth in the sample reported fewer hours reading than 
watching television, more than one in four indicated that they devoted 5 or more 
hours a week to reading, and one in ten said they read 10 or more hours. 
Moreover, just as other studies have found a greater frequency of reading among 
females and those of higher socio-economic sUtus (Wood, 1988), this study found 
that girls and adolescents from professional or managerial homes spent more time 
reading than did boys and those whose parents held lower white collar or blue 
collar jobs. 

However, the present analysis goes beyond these general specifications to 
examine the relationships of reading involvement to the worL and leisure activities 
of rural adolescenU. It seemed reasonable to expect that youth who were heavily 
involved in other extra-school activities-work, other leisure-time pursuiU, and/or 
participation in various organizations- -would spend fewer hours per week reading 
than would their less involved counterparts. The current analysis, however, found 
a very different pattern. For these rural adolescents, the more the person was 
involved with his/her family and peers, participated in school and community 
activities, worked on chores at home, or watched television, the n^ore hours he/she 
reported reading. Some other studies dealing with leisure-time usage have also 
reported this finding-- the more the individual is involved in some things, the more 
he/she participates in other pursuits (WiUita and WilliU, 1986). While there may 
be limiU in the extent to which this pnnaple applies, the«c date suggest that 
active teenagers are also reading teenagers. Since youthful activity patterns are 
often reflected in adult behavior, it seems likely that these same adolescents are 
likely to continue to be relatively active as readers and as community leaders as 
they grow iMer. 
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ERLC 



In doting, it neods to be underscored that the present analyiie haa focuaed 
on reading behavior, not on library ueage. The available data provided no 
information on tha aouroe of the young penon*a reading matariala. NtvtrthalMa, 
to the eitant that rural librariaa include at one of their functions the provision 
of books for recreational reading, it seems likely that those young people who read 
most often will be the most likely to be users. If nothing else, they represent the 
potential clientele and support system for rural libraries. 
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Table 1. Relitlonshlps of personal ind finlly chancterlstlcs to hours spent 
rciding each week. 



Characteristic 



Number 
Of Cases* 



Hours Spent Reading 
< 2 hr. 2-4 hr. 5-9 hr. 10* hr7 
Percent 



ThT" 
Square 



ToUl Saaple 

CItndtr 

Naif 

FtMl« 
Cradt 

8th 

11th 

Nuiri>er of Siblings 
Kont 
One - 
Two 

Thrtt or lort 

Father's Occupation 

Professional. Manager 

Clerical. Sales 

81ue Collar 
Mother's Eaploynent Status 

Doesn't work outside 
hoMe 

Works outside hom 
Mo\..i4r's Occupation 
Professional, Manager 
Clerical, Sales 
Blue Collar 



3171 



4S.4 



27.5 



15.8 



^Significant .OOl 
*Nu«ber of cases varies due to alsslng dii^a 



10.3 



1552 


54.2 


25.4 


13.5 


7.0 


1577 


36.7 


29.6 


20.1 


13.6 


1778 


45.0 


26.5 


16.9 


11.6 


1393 


45.9 


28.7 


16.7 


8.7 


680 


46.6 


28.5 


15.0 


9.9 


1064 


41.7 


28.9 


19.5 


9.8 


780 


46.4 


25.4 


17.2 


11.0 


572 


49.7 


25.9 


13.6 


10.6 


929 


34.2 


31.5 


20.8 


13.5 


139 


45.3 


21.6 


21.6 


11.5 


1345 


50.3 


27.5 


13.9 


8.3 


1299 


46.3 


27.6 


16.2 


9.9 


1735 


43.7 


28.0 


17.5 


10.9 


452 


33.6 


29.2 


22.1 


15.0 


490 


42.7 


28.6 


19.0 


9.8 


725 


50.1 


27.3 


13,7 


9.0 



111.41* 
7.88 
19.22 

69.06* 

2.63 
40.26* 
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Table 2. ReUtlonsMps of work responsibilities to hours spent reedln). 



BorTi 

Resgonslbinties 



Nunber . 
of Cases* 



Hours Spent weeding 
g nr. M Kr. Kr. lO^TFT 
Percent 



Sqmre 



Hours/Wk. Spent on Chores 
at HoM 



< 1 hr. 


852 


57.5 


23.9 


11.3 


7.3 


90.81* 


2-4 hr. 


1354 


43.5 


28.7 


18.1 


9.7 




S«- hr. 


942 


37.0 


29.1 


20.0 


13.9 




Hours/Wk. Spent Working 














on Sumer Job 














No-ie 


1653 


42.8 


28.1 


17.8 


11.3 


20.47 


1-9 hr. 


531 


49.0 


26.4 


14.5 


10.2 




10-29 hr. 


463 


43.0 


^.4 


17.5 


10.2 




30* hr. 


380 


51.3 


27.9 


14.7 


6.1 




Hours/Wk. Spent Working 














for Pay Now 














None 


2002 


45.4 


27.2 


17.0 


10.4 


4.68 


1-9 hr. 


528 


43.6 


28.8 


18.4 


9.3 




10-29 hr. 


410 


45.1 


29.5 


14.9 


10.5 




30* hr. 


130 


48.5 


27.7 


13.1 


10.8 





*S1gn1flcant .OOi 
^Number of cases varies due to slsslng data. 



Tibit 3. Rclitlonshlps of pirtlclpitlon In other leisure-tine tctWItles to hours 
spent reeding. 



Lclsure-ttM 


Nuinber 




Hours Spent 


Reidlna 




Chi 


Activity 


or Cases 


< t. hr. 


^4 hr. 




10* hr. 


Squire 














Sports Activities 














None 


1590 


46.5 


25.0 


16.4 


12.0 


27.61* 


One 


698 


44.3 


28!? 




11.3 




T«o or aore 


843 


44.1 


31.6 


17«8 


6.5 




HourS/iik. Spent with FiMliy 














< S hrs. 


1057 


58.6 


23.6 


11.4 


6.4 


168.29* 


5-9 hrs. 


989 


44.4 


x!5 


16.4 


6.7 




10+ hrs. 


1110 


33.8 


28*4 




15.5 




Hours/Wk, Spent with Peers 














< S hrs. 


636 


53.9 


. i 


1J 3 


8.6 


28.64* 


5-9 hrs. 


954 


MM 1 

44. 1 


X.2 


16.0 


- 9.6 




10+ hrs. 


1571 


42.7 


27.6 


16.2 


11. 5 




School Activities 














None 


1136 


57.0 


23.0 


12.9 


7.0 


156.16* 


une 


Q9T 


JK 1 

49. 1 


30.5 


16.2 


8.2 




Two or acre 


1081 


32.8 


».o 


21.5 


15.7 




Coiwunlty Activities 














None 


1638 


52.0 


25.5 


14.0 


8.5 


78.56* 


One 


812 


41.3 


29.3 


18.5 


11.0 




Two or acre 


691 


33.9 


X.2 


21.9 


14.0 




HourS/Mc. Witching TV 














< 2 hrs. 


286 


62.2 


16.8 


9.8 


11.2 


122.43* 


2-4 hrs. 


601 


55.1 


25.5 


13.0 


6.5 




5-9 hr-. 


923 


43.0 


J3.8 


14.2 


9.0 




104 hrs. 


1353 


39.4 


26.4 


21.7 


12.5 





^Signlfkint Ml 



^Nuafoer of cises verier due to alssing diti. 
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THE RURAL 
BOOKMOBILE 



Going Strong 
After Eighty Years 




The Ctnttr for the Study of Rural Librarianship rs pleased to make available the procecdingi of the 
"The Kural iMkmobtle: Going Strong After Eighty Years," held in Columbus. Ohio, on June lf-21, 19IS 
under the ampktt of the State Library of Ohio. The conference focused on dtmemiofis of bookmobHc 
service unique to the rural setting and included a diverse range of presentations by authorities on both 
rural Amerta and bodcniobiles. In addition to discussion* of the current sutus ot rural bookmobile ler* 
vice with its inherent problems, the proceedings also enumerate several alternatives to conventional 
bookmobile service; also included is a special perspective of the bookmobile by a panel of bookrnobile 
manufacturers. This publication will be a useful resource for everyone with a commitment to rural library 
service. 



I^dvf wnd vOp\(s) ui '*The Rural ftookmobile Going Strong After Eighty Ye&rs" «t Si) 95 

each 



(pOM|>tlHl) to 



(U.^kt ihtiks iMv.jblt lo thf ( \Anwi\ [ mursiiv ot IVnnsvUanM Pouridaiion ((-I'P) 




CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF RURAL LIRRARIANSHIP 
College ol Library Science 
ClAriOn University of Pennsylvani* 
Clarion, Penn&ylv&ni& 16214 






THE CENTER FOR THE STUDY 
OP RURAL LIBRARIANSHIP 



COLLEGE OP LI5RARY SCIENCE 
CLARION UNIVERSITY OP PENNSYLVANIA 
CLARION. PA 1M14 



The foHoK^ BiblioCraphic» «rr «v«iUblc from the Center «i « com o( $1 00 e«cK 

1 "Books And Thrtet ReUtwit lo Pubkc Li6r*ne« A Selcacd Survey" 

2 ' Reference Libr«nAn»Kip «nd the SmAiS Ubrvy A Selevicd Survey" 

3 "Rur*! Libf*ry Servxe 

4 fiooki «nd AnicW« ReUlin( lo GMnmumty Deveioptneni Mid ComiiMMMy An«lyu»" 

5 "School-Public Library CoopcrMion 

6 "Public ReUiions And ihe Public Library" 

7 "AdmNUftirMion of the Sm«ll And Medium Sited LibrAry" 

8 "LibrAry NetwoHunt And ImeriibrAry CooperAtion 

9 "Booh* by MaiI m6 Bookmobile Service* 

10 "TechniCAl Service* 

1 1 * Pnends of the LibrAry" 

12 "LibrAry Truiires" 

13 * UbfAry Services And Older AmericAns ' 

14 *LibrAry Volunteers 

The Center Aho publishes a semi AnnuAl loumAl RURAL LIBRARIES which is AvAiUble for t\ 00/Mue 
or $6 00/yeAr 

PleAse send the foUoviing mAieral lo 



B«bho«rAphies No (s) 



I would lAe 10 subscribe to RURAL LIBRARIES pAymcnt enclosed M me 



PleAse send the following bAcfc issues of RURAL LIBRARIES S5 00 eAch 



ToiaI enclosed 

PleAse Add my lume lo your mAilmg ksi 

(MAhe chcchs p«yAbk lo the CUnon University of PennsyKsniA (CUP) FoundAtionl 





A ■UDQITMQ MANUAL FOR 
SMALL PWUC LMWiWMi 





A BuOgtting Manual for StrwH PudHc Libnri9$ by Willi^'n 0 CanipMI is a un«4ut 
publicatton now available through the Center for the Study of Rural Ubrananship wnA the 
Small Library Development Center The author probes many fKets of small public libranei, 
and the manual adeptly addresses the needs of both inexpenencei and experienced Itbriry 
budgeters. Topics rango from a discussion of mator steps in prepai )g a library budget to 
a disclosure of a technique for measuring the efficiency or producttvtty of library functione. 
This manual will be a key aid to administrators and libranans serving small and rural pubNc 
libraries. 

WiUmm D Campbell is a Professor of Accountancy at the College of Business Administra- 
tion at Clanon University of Pennsylvania 



Please send copy(s) of A Budgeting HImumI for Small Public Librarin at 

$6 95 each 

(postpaid) to 



CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF RURAL LIBRARIANSHIP 
The Small Library Development Center 

College of Library Science 
Clarion University of Pennsylvania 
Clanon, Pennsylvania 16214 



Total enclosed 

(Make checks payable to the Clarton Umversuy ol Pennsylvania FoundMk»n) 
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THE CENTER FOR 
THE STUDY OF 

RURAL 
LIBRARIANSHIP 



A New Publication 



presents 




Developing a Marketing Program for Libraries 



The Center for ihe Study of Rural Librarianship is commxied (o siimulaiing (he develop^ 
mem of rural library services Recognizing the importance of (he rise of (he markeung move^ 
men( m American public libraries, (he cen(er i& pleased (o make available (his guide of 
marketing procedures. Developed for librarians who have en(husiasm bu( perhaps limued 
experience, (he work reviews in a readable. s(ep'by-s(ep manner (he complete sequence of 
acdvides for effecdve program devetcpmen( Dr Grunenwatd's work, with i(s clear examples 
applicable (o libraries, provides a solid base of informaiioii 



Please send copy(s) of Developing a Markedng Program for Libraries a( $6 9S each 

(postpaid) to 



Total enclosed 

Make chcvks payable to the Clarion University of Pennsylvania Foundation (CUP; 
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for the 
Study of Rural 
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REFERENCE SERVICE IN RURAL 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 



At iMl!! A pubttttliM which dtUili th« tUtt of ih* «t of rtrtrtnct amk* in rural 
AiMTiu. Thai iliid; ptonAm a lolal profitt of tlaffWig, atrvieti and poUtMa tndtnuc lo 
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GoUtfa. Qarioa. PtniMylvania 16214. 



Addrt 



AiBOiMt tndoaadi 
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OUTPUTM: Version 2.0 



OUTPUTM it I timpk-co-opcnie menu-driven micrococnpuicr program Because the 
dm can be updated tcgularly the profnxn never bccocici otaolete. All data can be cither 
printed out or stored. 

The package Indudct a floppy diik and documenaiion. OUTPUTM can be run on the 
IBM PC and conpttJble nUcrocomputcr 

Capabilities 

OUTPUTM If dcalgncd to meet the needs of aU types and Sim of libraries from sroaU. 
rural llbnrict to lar|e library systems. It can handle dau for a single library or accom- 
modate live Ubrary systems or distria libraries with as inany 50 member libraries each 
for a total of 290 Ubraries. Dau can be cumulated for one year only or can be »or.«d 
for a maxisr n of 10 years 

OUTPUTM performs the sutistical calculations for you. all you need to do is input 
the raw dau. COTPUTM can average or total the data entered for a single library or for 
all libraries in the district or system. 



What Are Output Measures? 



Output measures arc indicators of 
library output. They record the character 
and quantity of service furnished by 
specific Ubraries. Some standard output 
measures include circulation per capiu. 
program anendaiice. and number of 
reference transactloos. 

Why do we attempt lo quantify thrte 
services? Output measures are useful for 
a number of reasons They can be used by 
local libraries to track progress over time 
They can be used to compare your local 
library with national standards A :eport 
of a library's aaivitles can be used to sup- 
port requests for funding at both the local 
and the state levels. 



OUPIJTM performs the fOilowlng 
corapuutions; 

1 CirculaUon per capiu 
2. In-Ubrary use of materials 
3 Library visits per capiu 
4. Program atteiKLjice per capita 

5 Reference transactions per capiu 

6 Refmnce completion rate 

7 Title, subject, author, fill rates 

8 Biowsen' fUl rate 

9 Registration as % of population 

10 Turnover rate 

1 1 Requesu filled in 7. U. 30 days, 
or longer 
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